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THE SURVEY 
THIS WEEK 


The National Child Labor Commit- 
tee’s investigation of the messenger serv- 
ice of the Western Union, the Postal 
Telegraph and the smaller companies 
shows conclusively that no boy should 
have a place in the night service. The 
day messengers do legitimate work, un- 
der the restrictions of the various state 
child labor laws, and a better position is 
often given a bright boy by a business 
man with whom he comes in contact. 

Such opportunities are not open to the 
night messengers. Their errands are of 
a different sort. Besides the wear and 
tear which any night work makes on 
growing boys, these little fellows have 
entered one of the blind alleys of indus- 
try. The investigation showed that few 
are promoted to good positions in the 
messenger companies or learn trades. At 
fourteen or sixteen they are mustered 
into the pathetic army of the unskilled— 
and from the ranks of unskilled boys are 
recruited later the unemployed men. 

But worse still is the characteristic 
illegitimate use made of the night mes- 
sengers. They are sent to saloons to 
buy liquor, to drug stores to get opium, 
to disorderly houses to carry notes and 
make assignations. The committee’s evi- 
dence on this last point, Mr. Lovejoy 
writes on another page, is of a character 
to prohibit publication. Suffice it to say 
that in many cities he found numbers of 
young boys whose chief earnings were 
the careless tips thrown them for such 
service—boys in complete possession of 
the vernacular, the addresses, the per- 
sonal acquaintance, the practices, even 
the revolting diseases, of the Tenderloin. 

With this evidence before it the New 
York Legislature has passed a bill, now 
before Governor Hughes for approval, 
which should be copied in every state, for 
the messenger service is ubiquitous and 
the committee found conditions varying 
only in degree. The act prohibits the em- 
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ployment in night messenger service of 
any person under twenty-one years of 
age. Twenty-one is none too young. The 
officers of the messenger companies who, 
it is fair to state, were surprised beyond 
measure at the revelations, suggested that 
the age be made eighteen. The National 
Child Labor Committee, however, 
showed convincing evidence that in the 
Tenderloin a boy of eighteen is in even 
more danger than a younger boy. 


Another interesting study by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee goes to 
show that, on one hand, a majority of 
the successful actors of the day did not 
start as child performers, and, on the 
other hand, a great majority of the child 
actors drop out in a few years and are 
lost to the profession. One who has 
studied other professions and crafts 
would have expected just that. The ex- 
ceptional boy and girl may forge ahead 
in spite of premature employment; the 
average, in ability and physique, are 
handicapped and often blighted by it. 
The stage folk, both actors and man- 
agers, held that the youngsters who take 
children’s parts are not working but 
studying and they carried to the high- 
est court in Massachusetts a decision that 
the child labor law applies to stage chil- 
dren. The Supreme Court held that 
“acting is work and as such is forbidden 
for children under fourteen years of 
age.” Mr. Lord puts the case for the 
National Child Labor Committee and 
furnishes a most interesting statement of 
the ages at which the best known actors 
of the day began their stage careers. 


Mr. Flexner writes of the promising 
new juvenile court legislation for Syra- 
cuse and Rochester, N. Y., and, in part, 
for New York city. The new laws are 
a long step forward for they depart from 
the current New York practice of try- 
ing a child on charges and substitute the 
modern procedure of adjudging the child 
“in need of the care and protection of 
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the state.’ The rotation of justices in 
the Children’s Courts of New York city 
is to be stopped, and the beginnings of a 
paid probation system are outlined. The 
provisions of the proposed laws are in 
line with the recommendations of the 
Page Commission on Courts of Inferior 
Jurisdiction, reviewed in THE SURVEY 
for April 30; and of our recent Juvenile 
Court issue.* 


The investigation by the United States 
Bureau of Labor of the strike at the 
Bethlehem Steel Works gives ample of- 
ficial proof of the grip which the twelve- 
hour day and the seven-day week have 
on the steel industry. The report made 
to the bureau by Ethelbert Stewart, of 
which a summary is given on another 
page, shows low wages, long hours and 
unbroken weeks of heavy toil. It cor- 
roborates in a striking way the findings 
of the Pittsburgh Survey and shows that 
conditions in this independent plant close- 
ly parallel conditions in the United States 
Steel Corporation. It is significant, fur- 
ther, for the fact that, by means of a 
resolution by Senator Owen of Okla- 
homa, it has been presented on the floor 
of the Senate and made an official pub- 
lic document. 


SIX DAY WEEK 
FOR POST OFFICE 


Among the amendments proposed to 
the post office appropriation bill, two of 
those regulating the condition of em- 
ployes are especially important. The 
first is Senator Lorimer’s amendment 
providing that compensatory time during 
the working hours of some week day 
be given clerks required to work on Sun- 
day. This amendment, which would af- 
fect some 1,400 men in New York alone, 
and which is supported by Rev. George 
W. Grannis, general secretary of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance, would tend to re- 
duce the Sunday work of post office 
clerks and would establish a six-day week 
for all post office employes. The postal 
servants claim that keeping the office 
open on Sunday tends, on the one hand, 
to increase the tendency to Sunday work 
in business houses, and on the other, local 
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postmasters, who have large discretion 
about Sunday hours, frequently cater to 
business interests by making these hours 
unduly long. 

Equally important is Senator Dick’s 
amendment providing that “the time of 
a substitute letter-carrier shall count in 
his favor from the date of his appoint- 
ment as substitute to the date of his ap- 
pointment as a regular carrier.” Letter 
carriers frequently remain substitutes 
for as long as three or four years. Dur- 
ing this time they are paid by the trip 
and often have no trips for several days 
at a time, though they are required to be 
on duty every day, to forego chances of 
other work and to meet the by no means 
inconsiderable expense for uniforms and 
so on. Under the present system the 
regular begins and continues for a year 
at $600, regardless of the length of his 
substitute period. Under the proposed 
amendment six months’ substitute work 
before regular appointment keeps the 
carrier on the $600 basis for only six 
months, eighteen months’ substitute serv- 
ice begins him at the salary for the sec- 
ond year’s service ($800) and raises him 
to the third year’s salary after six 
months. That is, this amendment would 
more nearly compensate the carrier for 
his “period of abstinence” while on the 
substitute list than does the present 
method. 

A third amendment providing thirty 
days’ vacation for postal servants is emi- 
nently desirable and needs no comment. 

4 
THE NEW YORK 
LIABILITY BILLS 


One of the bills introduced by the New 
York State Commission on Employers’ 
Liability, has passed both the Senate and 
Assembly, and requires only the govern- 
or’s signature to become law. This bill 
amends the existing employers’ liability 
law in several particulars, modifying the 
fellow servant rule by taking all those 
in positions of authority out of the class 
of fellow servants, abolishing the so- 
called assumption of risk rule by which 
an employe is held to assume the risk of 
defects amounting to negligence in his 
employer if he continues in employment 
after knowledge of them, and placing the 
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burden of proof of contributory negli- 
gence upon the defendant. It then offers 
to employers and employes a chance to 
make a contract by which the employe 
gives up his uncertain right to sue for 
damages in cases where he can prove 
negligence, in return for a certainty of 
compensation for all accidents of em- 
ployment according to certain uniform 
rates—roughly, half wages for disability, 
three years’ wages for death. 

The other bill introduced by the com- 
mission has passed the Senate. This bill 
applies to a special list of extra hazard- 
ous employments such as railroading, 
structural work, electrical work, etc. 
Without taking away any existing rights, 
it would give to a workman injured 
through the negligence of the employer 
or any superintendent, foreman, or 
fellow-workman, or through the risk of 
his trade, the right to get half wages 
from his employer during his disability, 
up to eight years. It would give to the 
dependents of a workman killed the right 
to get from the employer a sum equal to 
his wages for four years, with a limit 
of $3,000. 

The vitally important thing about this 
bill is that it would introduce the princi- 
ple that the inevitable risks of the trade 
should be shared between workman and 
employer instead of being borne by the 
workman alone as they are under our 
existing employers’ liability laws. This 
principle has been recognized in the laws 
of practically every European country. 

While the bill which has passed is im- 
portant, because it removes certain unjust 
features of the present liability law and 
also because it affords an opportunity for 
employers and workmen to make a trial 
of the compensation idea by mutual 
agreement, the other bill, commonly 
known as the compulsory bill, which so 
far has passed only in the Senate, in- 
volves a more fundamentally important 
step. It would introduce into our law 
an altogether new principle, 7. ¢., that 
the inevitable risks of the trade should 
be shared between the workman and em- 
ployer instead of being borne by the 
workman alone, as they are under our 
existing employers’ liability laws. 
~All those who wish to see workmen’s 
compensation established in this country 
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should be eager that this bill become a 
law at this session of the Legislature, 
in order that its constitutionality may pe 
speedily tested. If it is upheld, its scope 
can be widely extended. If it is declared 
unconstitutional, we shall be in a position 
to decide upon the constitutional amend- 
ments which must be adopted in must of 
the American states before workmen’s 
compensation legislation can proceed. 
The title of this bill is “An Act to Amend 
the Labor Law, in Relation to Work- 
men’s Compensation in Certain Danger- 
ous Employments.” It is Senate Int. No. 
685 and is now in the hands of the As- 
sembly committee on rules. 


ST. LOUIS SOCIAL 
SERVICE CONFERENCE 


The St. Louis Social Service Confer- 
ence, an organization of eighty active 
social workers who meet bi-weekly down- 
town at luncheon to exchange opinions 
and information and to promote active 
work in matters of interest, added this 
year an associate membership of persons 
with a general rather than a special or 
professional interest in social service. A 
series of informal dinners has been held, 
beginning with January, to which both 
active and associate members were in- 
vited. Each evening was in charge of a 
different chairman and there were three 
or more speakers on different phases of 
the chosen subjects. These were: The 
Standing of St. Louis in the Field of 
Social Service, The Adult Offender, The 
Care of Neglected and Delinquent Chil- 
dren, and Municipal Charitable and Cor- 
rectional Institutions Under the New 
City Charter. 

For May, instead of the regular dinner, 
a large luncheon will be held on May 24 
in connection with the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Correction. The 
subject, What Co-operation in Social 
Work Has Been Accomplished by Other 
Communities, will be treated by out-of- 
town speakers. 

Attendance at the bi-weekly luncheons 
is in point of numbers about the same, 
fifty to one hundred, as that at the din- 
ners. It is noteworthy that, including 
the guests at both sorts of conferences, 
very few of the same people attend both 
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noon and night meetings. This is con- 
sidered an excellent indication that the 
conference is accomplishing its end, the 
promotion of+social work, for the very 
fact that all these people gather often 
with this common interest means ‘an in- 
creasing public opinion and consequent 
social action. 

The active members are divided into 
eight standing committees: Outdoor re- 
lief, schools, libraries and_ recreation, 
health and sanitation, neglected and de- 
linquent children, adult offenders, mu- 
nicipal survey, social legislation, and 
industrial relations. During the year 
each committee reports twice. The mem- 
bers of the conference have all become 
well acquainted with one another and 
discussion is lively and frank. 

Emphasis might be laid on the main 
object of the conference, to gather and 
spread information. Active work, which 
is secondary, is generally undertaken by 
some organization affiliated with the con- 
ference or by the social service commit- 
tee of the Civic League. Failing action 
from either quarter, the conference itself 
moves. 


REPORTS OF TWO STATE 
PROBATION COMMISSIONS 


The Massachusetts Commission on 
Probation has recently issued its first and 
the New York State Probation Commis- 
sion its third annual report. In Massa- 
chusetts 13,967 persons were placed on 
probation during the year ending Sep- 
tember 30, and in New York state 9,006 
persons during the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1909. Massachusetts has 100 
paid probation officers, one or more offi- 
cers in each court in the state; New York 
has sixty-five paid officers and the num- 
ber is steadily increasing. 

The Massachusetts report shows wide 
variance in the extent to which proba- 
tion is used in different courts. In some 
during the past year the probation sys- 
tem was not applied to any cases, while 
in other courts over forty per cént of 
those convicted were thus dealt with. 
The commission also finds considerable 
difference in the methods used in proba- 
tion work in different courts, and it is 
securing greater uniformity in the opera- 
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tions of the system. During its first 
year the commission held twenty-seven 
meetings and four conferences; the dep- 
uty commissioner, Mr. Mulready, visited 
all courts and probation officers in the 
state ; the commission prescribed and fur- 
nished blank forms for the records and 
reports of probation officers, and dis- 
tributed recommendations concerning 
probation methods. As a result of con- 
ferences of judges called by the com- 
mission, the judges in different sections 
of the state have formed permanent or- 
ganizations for the discussion of proba- 
tion work. 

The cost of supporting the public cor- 
rectional institutions in Massachusetts 
and the state detective force amounted 
last year to $1,811,336.28. The salaries 
and expenses of probation officers were 
$100,187.29. Probation officers collect- 
ed during the year $49,067.74 in the form 
of fines, restitution and money for the 
support of wives and minor children. 


In New York state during 1909 proba- 
tion was used in nearly half of the county 
courts, and in the courts of three-fifths 
of the cities. Of the 9,006 persons placed 
on probation 2,065 were children. About 
1,000 persons were placed on probation 
after conviction for felonies. 

The New York State Probation Com- 
mission secured the passage last year of 
a law authorizing county probation offi- 
cers to serve in all the courts of their 
respective counties, except the courts of 
cities having more than 50,000 popula- 
tion. The commission regards the ex- 
tension of the probation system in the 
rural sections of the state, through county 
probation officers, as very important. 
The social conditions, the non-enforce- 
ment of law and the absence of prevent- 
ive agencies in many of the smaller com- 
munities, call urgently for probationary 
methods. The report says: 


Much of the shiftlessness. lawlessness, 
truancy, vice and crime in rural places, goes 
uncorrected. Before anything effective is 
done to check the wayward tendencies in 
children end the rowdyism in young men, 
the evils often become so grave as to be 
beyond remedy. Some of the worst crim- 
inals and the most degenerate families in 
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the state have grown up in small communi- 
ties. In the absence of probation, practically 
the only course available is commitment to 
jail, and this rarely does good, and in many 
cases does harm. 


The New York report also places spe- 
cial emphasis on the desirability of using 
probation more frequently as a means of 
requiring offenders to make restitution 
or reparation for loss or damage. The 
following case is cited to illustrate the 
advantage of this method: 


A clerk convicted in a county court of 
stealing $175 from his employer, was placed 
on probation and made to refund this 
amount. While on probation he paid the 
entire sum in instalments, some being as 
small as one dollar. Had he been impris- 
oned or fined, the employer would not have 
been re-imbursed for his loss, and the ef- 
fects of imprisonment on the young man 
might have been harmful. The probation- 
ary treatment not only resulted in the resti- 
tution of the money, but also benefited the 
young man. During the six months he was 
on probation his wages were increased more 
than they had been during the previous ten 
years. 


Other recommendations by the New 
York commission are that more careful 
investigations be made by probation off- 
cers of the character and history of de- 
fendants before they are placed on pro- 
bation; that girls and women be put un- 
der the care of women probation officers ; 
that the practice be extended of hearing 
cases against children by civil instead of 
‘by criminal procedure, and that children 
in juvenile courts be examined by physi- 
cians to learn whether their delinquency 
is due to Pans) causes which are re 
movable. 

During the past year, in addition to ex: 
ercising general supervision over the 
work of probation officers, the commis- 
sion held a conference of probation offi- 
cers and a conference of city magistrates, 
supplied over 50,000 forms to probation 
officers for their records and reports, and 
published and distributed five pamphlets 
on the operation and advantages of the 
probation system. 


FOR THE BLIND 
OF PITTSBURGH 


»” After seven years’ work for the blind 
in Boston, Charles F. F. Campbell is 
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leaving Massachusetts to carry on a like 
work in western Pennsylvania, under the 
auspices of the Pittsburgh Association 
for the Blind. The beginnings of rational 
care of the blind were made fifty years 
or so ago by Dr. Samuel Gridly Howe of 
the Perkins Institute in Boston. Mr. 
Campbell’s father, now Sir Francis 
Campbell, was trained under Dr. Howe 
and carried his methods to London, where 
he became head of the Royal Normal 
College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind. Here Charles Campbell grew up 
and watched his father’s methods im- 
prove and expand and in 1903 he came to 
America to put new life into our work 
for the blind by a lecture and concert 
tour illustrated by motion pictures from 
his father’s school and by musical per- 
formances by his father’s pupils. 
Through his influence the work of the 
Ohio Commission for the Blind was ex- 
tended, a large appropriation was made 
by the Maine Legislature for a physical 
and industrial training school for the 


blind; a school was founded in Over- 
brook, Pa., which was _ splendidly 
equipped for outdoor athletics. In Mass- 


achusetts the James A. Woolson House 
was founded by private philanthropy, 
with Mr. Campbell as superintendent un- 
der the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Association for the Blind, and in 1906 the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind 
was ‘appointed with Mr. Campbell as 
head of the.industrial department. The 
commission accepts his resignation with 
regret but with a full realization that 
there is a larger work before him in 
Pennsylvania. 

Normal physical training, a rounded 
mental development and an industrial 
training that shall fit the blind to compete 
with those who have sight, are the three 
sides of Mr. Campbell’s work, which has 
in the last seven years created new pos- 
sibilities in life for the blind in Massa- 
chusetts. 


LEGIURER= EOR® THE 
TRADE UNION LEAGUE 

The National Women’s Trade Union 
League announces that Prof. Frances 
Squire Potter has accepted the position 
of general lecturer for the league. Mrs. 
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Potter has achieved a national reputa- 
tion as an educator while professor 
of English literature in the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, as a serious and 
original writer upon educational prob- 
lems and as one of the progressive 
and practical leaders of the move- 
ment for the political enfranchisement of 
women. She is one of that growing 
group of enlightened and scientific educa- 
tors, who recognize the necessity of har- 
monizing theory with practice and testing 
the accuracy of curriculums by an inti- 
mate knowledge of individual life and 
collective living conditions as they exist 
in America. 


FRANCES SQUIRE POTTER. 


The serious social cost involved in our 
present day industrial conditions is more 
and more appreciated by thinking men 
and women throughout the country. It 
is nevertheless very difficult to get ac- 
curate and comprehensive statements 
upon current facts and events of indus- 
trial life, and for this reason a faithful 
interpreter of these conditions is needed 
to tell the story. That this work can 
be done with special fitness by a woman 
who has the historic perspective and can 
give the true relation of special events in 
the immemorial struggle of the race to- 
ward freedom and justice, needs no em- 
phasis. It is equally desirable that with 
an accurate description of industrial con- 
ditions, the challenge of the great trades 
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union movement of the world should be 
sympathetically presented, as the most 
effective weapon for the immediate ame- 
lioration of the heaviest social costs in 
modern industry. 

The social values that flow from the 
organization of working women into 
trades unions have as yet small appre- 
ciation; and that one of our leading edu- 
cators should have recognized these val- 
ues is a significant sign of the times. It 
is the training in democratic self-gov- 
ernment, in effective industrial citizen- 
ship, provided by the trades union, that 
appeals so signally to the true educator. 
In its essence, trade organization in her 
craft means for the working girl a quick- 
ening of the heart and mind, a teaching 
in patience and self-control, in fidelity 
and self-reliance, a deeper knowledge of 
life and sense of fellowship in the world 
drama of industrial and social progress— 
and over the monotony of her daily toil 
she sees a vision of the kingdom of right- 
eousness and feels a hunger to realize 
that womanhood necessary to hold it in 
everlasting possession. 

Professor Potter’s subjects will in- 
clude: The Organization of Women Into 
Trade Unions from an Educator’s Point 
of View, Women’s Trade Unions—The 
Voice of the Working Girls, The Social 
Significance of the Strike of the Forty 
Thousand, The Women’s Trade Union 
League—Its Purpose and Its Method, 
The Social Cost of Industrial Conditions. 


THE BETHLEHEM STRIKE 


Out of every I00 men: 


29 working seven days every week. 

43 including these twenty-nine, working 
some Sundays in the month. 

51 working twelve hours a day. 

25 working twelve hours a day seven days 
a week. 

46 earning less than two dollars a day. 


These are the grim figures which the 
United States Bureau of Labor gives us 
of the working shifts of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company as drawn from the com- 
pany’s own time books. They are not fig- 
gures which would help enact a high tariff 
or would give a man, say of Lincoln’s in- 
telligence, much assurance as to what civ- 
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ilization or prosperity are to mean for 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
ica. The pay is that of single men; the 
hours are those of lodgers rather than 
of fathers and husbands who can partici- 
pate in household living; the weekly 
schedule is that of a work-engrossed 
citizenship, which must leave to the leech- 
ing and loafing elements in the communi- 
ty the responsibility for carrying on town 
and county and state. 

These were the conditions we are told 
which provoked the strike at the Bethle- 
hem works which started February 4. 
The men with shorter hours, higher pay 
and more intelligence claim that they 
feared that the encroachments of over- 
time and Sunday work were leading to a 
twelve-hour and seven-day schedule for 
the whole force; therefore, they protest- 
ed; therefore, the protesting committee 
was discharged; therefore, the strike. 
There is evidence, then, not only of bad 
work conditions, but of despotic repres- 
sion at the bottom of the Bethlehem situ- 
ation. 

The government’s inquiry, begun by di- 
rection of Secretary Nagel March 17, 
was made by Ethelbert Stewart, special 
agent of the Bureau of Labor, one of the 
most experienced economic investigators 
in the country, whose findings will carry 
conviction. The report was transmitted 
to Congress by the secretary of commerce 
and labor in response to a resolution in- 
troduced by Senator Owen of Oklahoma. 

When the strike began there were no 
labor organizations in the plant. One 
of the interesting elements in the situa- 
tion is that, like the McKee’s Rocks strike 
of last summer, it was a strike of unor- 
ganized workmen; but unlike the Mc- 
Kee’s Rocks strike, it was the higher 
grade workers who led off. While a 
very considerable percentage of the force 
had a regular working day of twelve 
hours for the entire seven days a weck, 
many of the skilled workmen had ap- 
proximately a ten and one-half hour day 
for five days of the week and a half-day 
off on Saturday. A large number of this 
latter group were frequently required to 
work overtime on week days and to do 
additional work on Sundays, and a com- 
mittee of three men was appointed to 
protest against this extension of time 
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and the requiring of work on Sundays. 
Shortly after, the three were discharged 
and as a consequence several hundred 
machinists went out on February 4. 

The men having the shorter hours were 
to a considerable extent paid on a bonus 
system which resulted in their speeding 
up, and they claimed that their work was 
carried on at such high pressure that 
overtime and Sunday work made de- 
mands beyond their strength. 

As the strike was due to the require- 
ment of extra hours and Sunday work, 
the report goes extensively into the ques- 
tion of hours of work in a day and the 
number of days worked in a week in the 
Bethlehem plant. 

According to the January payroll of 
the company, of the 9,184 persons ap- 
pearing on that payroll, 2,628 or 29 per 
cent, were regularly required to work 
seven days a week, and for these Sun- 
day work was not considered overtime. 
Of the men whose normal week consisted 
of only six days, 1,413, or 14.5 per cent 
of the entire number on the payroll, were 
required to do extra work on one or more 
Sundays during the month. Thus a 
total of 4,041, or 43.5 per cent of those 
appearing on the January payroll, were 
required to work at least on some Sun- 
days. 

A considerable amount of overtime 
work was also required of the ten and 
one-half-hour men on days other than 
Sundays. The detailed table dealing with 
hours of labor shows some extreme cases 
of long hours. Thus the January payroll 
showed seventy-nine men working thir- 
teen and one-sixth hours a day seven 
days in the week; three men working 
thirteen hours for the entire seven days, 
and eleven men working thirteen hours 
for six days a week. Also, seventy-seven 
men were reported to have worked twelve 
and three-fourths hours a day from five 
to seven days a week. The twelve-hour 
day was the regular working day for 
2,322 of the seven-day workers, and for 
2,233 of the six-day workers. Thus 
4,725, or over 50 per cent of all the 
employes appearing on the January pay- 
roll, worked in positions regularly re- 
quiring twelve or more hours of labor 
a day on their regular working days. 

The table dealing with wages, taken 
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from the January payroll, shows that a 
large percentage of the laborers work- 
ing twelve hours a day, seven days a week 
earned only twelve and one-half cents an 
hour. This is four cents an hour lower 
than that paid by the Steel Corporation 
mills in Pittsburgh and lower even than 
by Jones and Laughlin, the chief inde- 
pendent competitor in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Those working for twelve cents 
and under fourteen cents in January 
numbered 2,640, or 28:7 per cent of the 
total number on the payroll, while 1,528, 
or 16.6 per cent, received fourteen cents 
but under sixteen cents an hour. The to- 
tal number shown as receiving less than 
sixteen cents an hour (not including ap- 
prentices) numbered 4,221, or 46 per 
cent of the total number on the payroll; 
while 5,383, or 58.6 per cent, received 
less than eighteen cents an hour. 

The strike began among the machin- 
ists, and the wage tables show that in 
January machinists on first class work, 
working straight time, averaged twenty- 
seven and six-tenths cents an hour; the 
machinists working under the bonus sys- 
tem average thirty-two and seven-tenths 
cents an hour. Taking all machine hands 
and helpers together, the average, includ- 
ing the armor plate shop, for 1,036 men 
was eighteen and five-tenths cents an 
hour. 

Mr. Stewart’s report is unmatched as 
an authentic record of the extent to which 
the twelve-hour day and the seven-day 
week have been entrenched in the steel 
industry, where there have been no labor 
organizations to dislodge them. His fig- 
ures from the company books parallel the 
conditions in Pittsburgh disclosed in 
1908-9 by the Pittsburgh Survey. 

Following the press publication of the 
Bethlehem report, Pres. Charles M. 
Schwab was in conference with Secre- 
tary Nagel. His contention was that the 
report dealing only with the Bethlehem 
plant gave the impression that the con- 
ditions there are exceptional in the steel 
industry. That they are general is true; 
and in making these representations Mr. 
Schwab turns a state’s evidence for the 
public, and bears indisputable witness of 
the extent to which overwork and over- 
strain have become the common order in 
the steel plants of America. 
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Following Mr. Schwab’s Washington 
conference, Commissioner Neill of the 
Bureau of Labor gave a supplementary 
statement to the press in which he noted 
that the annual reports of the Bureau of 
Labor on wages and hours show that in 
the blast furnaces in the steel industry 
eighty-four hours a week have been the 
working time in every section of the 
country and this means practically a 
twelve-hour day every day in the week. 
Continuing, Commissioner Neill said: 


These are conditions of labor which may 
well be termed shocking, but they are not 
confined to the Bethlehem Steel Works. 
Blast furnace work is necessarily a contin- 
uous process, requiring operation twenty- 
four hours a day every-day in the week, and 
for this reason three shifts of eight hours 
each offer the only plan of relief. Three 
shifts of workers would not only give rea- 
sonable working hours to those employed, 
but would by rotation of shifts leave work- 
ers free the greater part of the day two 
Sundays out of each three. 

Mr. Schwab conceded that the present 
hours of labor in thé blast furnace industry 
are excessive, but says that competitive con- 
ditions impose these hours on his plant so 
long as they are common to the steel in- 
dustry. 

The published reports of the Bureau of 
Labor also show that in other departments 
of the steel industry a twelve-hour day for 
six days a week is not uncommon and is not 
confined to the Bethlehem steel works. Not 
only is this true, but in other departments 
aside from processes which necessarily re- 
quired seven-day operation the six-day week 
of twelve hours a day has been in many in- 
stances lengthened into a seven-day week 
of twelve hours. The recent public discus- 
sion of the unnecessarily hard conditions of 
labor in the steel industry has, however, 
brought about the beginning of an improve- 
ment in this-respect and a Jessening of Sun- 
day labor. It might be added that since the 
beginning of the investigation into the con- 
ditions at the Bethlehem plant emphatic 
orders have been issued by the United 
States Steel Corporation to reduce Sunday 
work to the minimum. 


Mr. Schwab stated that the average 
wages paid to all employes of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company was $727.11, and 
invited comparison of this figure with 
the average wages of other similar plants 
in the industry. If we divide the total 
wages paid by the total number of em- 
ployes of the Steel Corporation for 1909 
we get the per capita wages somewhat 
higher. But these averages are of no 
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comparative significance unless we know 
the elements going into them. Unskilled, 
day labor in Homestead has been paid at 
sixteen and one-half cents as compared 
with twelve and one-half cents in Bethle- 
hem; the cost of living may be less in 
Bethlehem, but the higher rate in Home- 
stead is below a living wage for a family. 

The report, in addition to detailed 
data in regard to wages and hours of 
labor, presents statements submitted by 
the parties to the controversy as well as 
numerous documents bearing on _ the 
strike and the disorders growing out of 
it. 


CHILDREN’S COURT LEG- 
ISLATION IN NEW YORK’ 


BERNARD FLEXNER 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Four bills pending in the New York 
Assembly are of the greatest interest to 
juvenile court workers throughout the 
country. The laws in New York state 
touching children’s courts are completely 
at variance with the legislation under 
which the better known juvenile courts 
of the West have been established; the 
administration is likewise out of har- 
mony with what have been considered to 
be fundamental essentials of children’s 
courts. In brief, the New York courts 
are essentially criminal courts in which 
the child is tried for doing a specific act, 
and of which it is found guilty or not 
guilty according to the evidence adduced 
at the hearing. 

Prior to the legislative session of 1909, 
it was not possible for a judge of the 
Children’s Court in New York, under 
the law as it existed, to place a child on 
probation until after it had been convict- 
ed and found guilty of the act with which 
it was “charged” and sentence was sus- 
pended. Under an act passed at the last 
session of the General Assembly, the 
judge of the Children’s Court of Buffalo, 
in lieu of proceeding with the trial of the 
child, or at any stage of the trial, and 
before conviction, may stispend the trial 

1Since this article was written the Monroe 

~county bill has passed the Legislature and goes 
to the governor; the New York city measure 
has passed the Legislature and goes to the mayor 


and the governor, and the Syracuse bill is still 
pending. 
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and after inquiring into all the facts and 
surrounding circumstances, adjudge the 
child to be in need of the care and pro- 
tection of the state, and dismiss it, place 
it on probation, or commit it as the case 
may be. This law is a long step forward, 
for it seeks to embody the spirit of the 
modern legislation in a system radically 
opposed to it. 

It is now proposed to give to the Chil- 
dren’s Court of Syracuse substantially 
the same powers as are given to the Chil- 
dren’s Court of Buffalo, and it is pro- 
posed, further, along with other signifi- 
cant changes, to carry the same provis- 
ion into the children’s parts of the Court 
of Special Sessions of the Boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens 
and Richmond, New York city. Strik- 
ing as this change is in the bill re-organ- 
izing the Court of Special Sessions of 
these boroughs, there are other features 
of the act of still greater significance. 
The bill marks the passing of the vicious 
system of monthly rotating judges, in 
providing that, “in assigning justices to 
sit in the children’s courts he (chief jus- 
tice) shall have regard for the fitness of 
the justice so assigned and, so far as 
practicable, shall make such assignments 
for substantial periods of service in said 
children’s courts.” 

The act proposes the beginning, also, 
of paid probation officers for children. 
It provides that certain of the probation 
officers of the court of special sessions 
shall be permanently assigned to the chil- 
dren’s court. The commission which drew 
the bill, in its report to Governor Hughes, 
recommends that of the twelve probation 
officers to be appointed by the court, two 
shall be assigned to each of the children’s 
courts now existing, 7. e., two to Man- 
hattan and two to Brooklyn. It may 
safely be predicted that the number of 
probation officers thus proposed is hope- 
lessly inadequate, as illustrated in the 
case of Chicago, with less than one-half 
of the number of cases that come into 
the court at Manhattan, and with sixty- 
five probation officers. 

A local committee in Rochester, made 
up of judges, lawyers and interested lay- 
men, has drawn a bill to establish a chil- 
dren’s court for Monroe county (Roch- 
ester) which is in marked contrast to 
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existing or proposed legislation in the 
state. The new court is to be part of the 
county court with jurisdiction co-exten- 
sive with the ‘county, instead of part 
of a city court limited to the cor- 
porate limits. The proceeding involv- 
ing the child is a civil proceeding, 
as opposed to the criminal trial found 
elsewhere in the state; the child is 
brought into court upon a summons 
that issues upon a “petition” instead of a 
warrant on a “complaint” and emphasis 
is laid throughout the act upon ascertain- 
ing the conditions that are responsible 
for the child’s difficulty, so as to “enable 
the court to render such order or judg- 
ment as shall best conserve the welfare 
of said child and carry out the objects 
of this act.’ 

The act declares in express terms that 
the court shall proceed upon the theory 
that “said child is the ward of the state, 
and is subject to the discipline and en- 
titled to the protection which the court 
should give such child under the condi- 
tions disclosed in the case; and when 
once jurisdiction has been obtained in the 
case of any such child, it shall continue 
for the purpose of that act during the 
minority of said child.” The child shall 
not be denominated a criminal by reason 
of any adjudication under the act nor 
shall any adjudication be denominated a 
conviction. 

The court is empowered expressly to 
conduct its hearings in the judge’s cham- 
bers, to exclude the general public from 
the hearing, admitting thereto only such 
persons as may have a direct interest in 
the case, and with a view of further pro- 
tecting the child to withhold from “indis- 
criminate public inspection” in the dis- 
cretion of the court the record of any 
child, provided of course such record 
shall be open at all times to the inspection 
of the child, its parent, guardian or at- 
torney. The Board of Supervisors of 
the county is empowered to arrange by 
contract, or otherwise, with any associa- 
tion maintaining a shelter or place of de- 
tention for children for a detention home, 
and in the absence of such an arrange- 
ment, is compelled to establish, equip and 
maintain such a home “separate entirely 
from any place of confinement for 
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adults.” The detention home must be 
arranged, furnished and conducted as a 
family home. Provision is made for the 
appointment of one or more salaried 
probation officers, and for voluntary pro- 
bation officers. 

In committing a child to any institu- 
tion or agency, the court may adjudge 
that the expense of caring for such child 
shall be paid by the persons bound by 
law to support it, and may enforce: this 
order by contempt proceedings or in any 
way in which a judgment for money may 
be enforced. Power is given to the court 
to change the form of commitment, to 
transfer the custody of the child from 
one institution or agency to another, to 
compel the child to submit to a medical 
examination, to return the child to its 
home when the conditions warrant; and 
in the discretion of the court, upon the 
motion of any person interested, or upon 
its own motion, if the welfare of the 
child will be promoted, to appoint a 
guardian of the child’s property; and as 
between parents to determine whether 
father or mother shall have the custody, 
tuition and direction of the child. 

It is made mandatory upon the judge 
at least once a year to visit all institutions 
to which children are committed, and for 
the purpose of determining whether or 
not any institution shall be continued as 
a “custodial agency” he may examine 
witnesses under oath or appoint a ref- 
eree for the purpose. 

In order to add to the efficiency of the 
court, under another bill introduced si- 
multaneously with the children’s court 
bill, jurisdiction is given the court to 
punish adults who contribute to the con- 
ditions that bring children into court. 

The proposed bills for Syracuse and 
Greater New York are gains upon ex- 
isting legislation; they are distinct steps 
in the direction of sound juvenile court 
laws. The Monroe county measure, 
however, is of a different order. It de- 
clares throughout, in no uncertain terms, 
against the traditions back of existing 
Children’s Courts in New York, and it 
is the first attempt ever made in that 
state at a comprehensive children’s court - 
law, built upon principles no longer open 
to serious doubt. 
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CHILD LABOR AND THE NIGHT MES- 
SENGER SERVICE 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


SECRETARY NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


The popular idea that child labor com- 
mittees can appropriately concern them- 
selves only with the interests of children 
under fourteen years of age, receives a 
body blow from the preliminary investi- 
gation of the night messenger service by 
the National Child Labor Committee. 
The investigation was begun a year ago 
as a result of information presented to 
the committee by one of its staff inves- 
tigators. This field agent, working in a 
quiet New England city of moderate 
size—a city in which children and youth 
are supposed to enjoy a maximum of 
protection—discovered conditions among 
messengers employed on the night force 
so startling as to warrant the committee 
in outlining a systematic study of the 
same problem in other cities and states. 
At the present writing twenty-seven cities 
in nine states have been investigated, aid 
with slight vaziations the same condi- 
tions have been discovered throughout 
the field. 

That the reader may understand the 


' nature of forces affecting child life in the 


night messenger service, he must dismiss 
from his mind the popular picture of a 
small boy in uniform running at top 
speed to carry a telegram to its destina- 
tion. This is a dominant feature of the 
day messenger service, but at night it 
plays a subsidiary part and in the case 
of many local companies has no place 
whatever. In a large city in the middle 
West the sign of one of the companies do- 
ing a national business announces, ““Mes- 
sengers Furnished Day or Night for any 
Kind of Service,” and a New York “up- 
state” city has an enterprising local com- 
pany which proclaims on large calendars, 
“We furnish boys to run errands or to 
do work of any kind. Single errands ten 
cents.” One of their street agents, an 
under-sized boy of fourteen years, was 
eager at 10:30 o'clock at night to “show” 


“us the lowest resorts in the city, giving 


names and street addresses which fur- 
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ther investigation proved to be shocking- 
ly accurate. 

Among the duties of messenger boys 
reported by one of our investigators 
within the past six months, are men- 
tioned the following: Waiting on table; 
wheeling an invalid; buying a woman's 
underwear in a department store; taking 
care of a baby; assisting a woman to 
dress; carrying business reports to dis- 
tant cities; purchasing candy, flowers, 
cigars, and liquor; acting as house watch- 
man in the absence of its owner; folding 
circulars and mailing in an office; acting 
as doorboy at a reception, and as escort 
on the street. 

A second consideration of importance 
is the contrast between the day and the 
night service. During business hours 
and in the early evening, messenger boys 
cater to the needs of stores, factories, 
offices, hotels, and private houses, and 
come in contact with business and profes- 
sional people in a way that tends to de- 
velop enterprise, honor and _ efficiency. 
Frequently promising messenger bovs are 
taken and advanced to higher positions 
of trust and responsibility by local busi- 
ness or professional patrons. The serv- 
ice at night plunges us at once into an- 
other world. As day is given up to in- 
dustry in most cities, so the forces of 
pleasure and recreation hold chief sway 
at night. The principal line of business 
at night is supplying relaxation or amuse- 
ment to the general public of day work- 
ers. The early evening witnesses legiti- 
mate forms of amusement and social in- 
tercourse at theaters and public enter- 
tainments, balls, receptions and similar 
functions; but late at night the change is 
radical, and testimony from a large num- 
ber of boys interviewed as to the char- 
acter of messenger service required of 
them, accurately mirrors the world in 
which they move. 

Calls for the services of night messen- 
gers are from two general groups. The 
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first group consists of business houses 
open at night, newspaper offices, hotels, 
private homes and hospitals. Were this 
the only group, the chief objection to the 
night messenger service would be con- 
fined to the general opposition to night 
labor on the part of children and youth. 
The second group comprises public dance 
halls, houses of prostitution, gambling 
houses, Chinese restaurants, police sta- 
tion houses and disreputable hotels. ‘The 
influence this environment tends to exert 
over the young boy or adolescent is ob- 
vious. Newsboys, messenger boys, bell 
boys, and United States postal messen- 
gers almost uniformly confess that the 
attraction of this night work has seized 
upon their impressionable minds, and 
woven about them a net of mysterious 
allurement from which escape is almost 
impossible. One little fellow in the mid- 
dle West said: “It’s a lot of fun to be 
out on the street and around meeting peo- 
ple and seeing places, so we like the job. 
Some messengers never are satisfied to 
leave the Tenderloin after they have been 
here a while.” 

The indictment against the night mes- 
senger service may be summarized under 
the following specifications : 


The menace to moral character. 

The obstacle to physical develop- 
ment. 

The barrier to future industrial 
efficiency. 


Without attempting to inflict upon the 
reader the odious details of evidence ac- 
cumulated, an analysis of the prevailing 
methods of regulating the life of the “un- 
derworld” in American cities will estab- 
lish the ground of objection on the first 
point, showing how the messenger serv- 
ice adjusts itself and maintains relations 
with each of the several methods. These 
attempts proceed on four general lines: 


First: Refusing absolutely to counte- 
nance the existence of such districts by 
systematically raiding and prosecuting all 
who attempt to make money through the 
system. In cities pursuing this policy, 
messengers were in every case found suf- 
ficiently informed to guide investigators 
to the covers under which the law is sys- 
tematically violated. 
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Second: By licensing and restricting 
prostitution, liquor selling and kindred 
vocations. In cities of this class, when 
asked to show investigators the sights, 
messengers invariably first turned to the 
segregated district, exhibiting unusually 
intimate knowledge of the places and re- 
citing incidents notorious there. 

Third: By a system of police regula- 
tion where a complete understanding ex- 
ists between such haunts and the police. 
Messengers frequently admit the knowl- 
edge of the police concerning the traffic 
and their part in it, and can readily be 
engaged to conduct visitors in spite of 
the statutes that make it a penal offense 
for minors to enter such resorts. 

Fourth: By a systematic “protection” 
whereby political grafters levy a tribute 
upon purveyors of vice in consideration 
of police immunity. In most instances 
messengers in such cities have been found 
entirely familiar with this form of crime, 
which breeds in them an indifference to 
law and a contempt for authority. 

Let it not be supposed that the chief 
complaint against this system is based 
on conditions in New York city. Nat- 
urally the size of the city and its cos- 
mopolitan character render it a citadel of 
myriad forms of vice which exist in 
greater or less degree in other cities. 
Here in an almost boundless wilderness 
of streets and tenements sins against so- 
ciety are detected and punished with 
greater difficulty than in smaller cities. 
The fact that young messenger boys are 
used as agents for the purchase of co- 
caine, opium and other narcotics, for pur- 
chasing liquor during lawful and unlaw- 
ful hours, for the purchase of drugs used 
to render insensible the patrons of the 
disreputable house that they may be 
robbed by its inmates, to carry notes 
from the cells of arrested women to their 
male companions informing them of 
their plight, has passed without public 
notice, although evidence of all these 
forms of the abuse of childhood has been 
accumulated without difficulty. From: 
many cities this committee has collected 
samples of cocaine, opium and “knock- 
out drops” (red pills they are called by 
denizens of the underworld) purchased 
direct from Chinese restaurants by night 
messengers or from reputable drug stores 
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on the written prescription of unscrupu- 
lous physicians, who for the paltry sum 
of twenty-five cents or one dollar will 
connive in violation of both the letter 
and spirit of the law. Precaution has 
been taken to have some of these speci- 
mens examined and certified in the 
Lederle Laboratories. Customers appar- 
ently know that the uniform of the mes- 
senger is a guarantee for the secrecy 
necessary in this unlawful practice. On 
yarious packages obtained through mes- 
sengers no druggist’s label was attached, 
although the law requires that this shall 
appear together with directions for the 
use of the drug and the name of the 
physician upon whose prescription it was 
compounded. _ 

But the same indictment is filed against 
every one of the twenty-seven cities that 
have come within the scope of this inves- 
tigation, excepting that in one large no- 
license city no evidence was found of the 
illegal purchase of intoxicants. 

In one city where the night messenger 
service was found to be involved in the 
unlawful traffic in drugs, a prostitute who 
was a customer of a neighboring Chinese 
restaurant offered to purchase opium 
for the use of the investigator, explain- 
ing that he would not be able to get it 
through a messenger, because of the fact 
that the preceding week the restaurant 
keeper had been detected in selling the 
drug to a ten-year-old messenger boy. 

The unnatural hours of labor required 
from the night messenger present the 
most obvious objection to his employ- 
ment on the ground of physical injury. 
At this point we refer simply to the gen- 
eral indictment against all kinds of night 
occupation for children and youth. No 
store, factory, schoolhouse, playground 
or private home is a fit place for the 
systematic occupation of children during 
the night hours. To justify the night 
messenger service it would be necessary, 
therefore, to show that the stuffy ante- 
room of the messenger company, the dark 
avenues and streets of the city, and the 
red-screened windows with the unspeak- 
able conditions they at once conceal and 
betray, are superior. But the opposition 
| goes beyond this. These boys are not the 
mere agents of communication between 
the messenger office and the objectionable 
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resort, carrying a message to the door and 
hastening away. ‘They are frequently 
hired by the hour to serve the food or 
drinks they have been sent to purchase, 
in sitting-rooms occupied by the most 
vicious characters. They naturally form 
friendly acquaintance with women to 
whom a cash reward for the sacrifice of 
womanhood is not enough, and the enor- 
mity of physical havoc wrought upon 
these boys may be frankly and summarily 
dismissed with the bald statement that 
a large percentage of those interviewed 
have either frankly or hesitatingly con- 
fessed to contamination resulting in vene- 
real diseases. Evidently in many in- 
stances these boys become moral and 
physical perverts through the deliberate 
design of women thus to increase their 
patronage. 

But from the standpoint of social con- 
servation, the economic aspects of the 
night messenger service must not be over- 
looked. If this employment were from 
the beginning at an adequate wage, and 
if it offered a sure and swift road to the 
development of industrial — efficiency, 
doubtless many would be found to con- 
done the offenses above cited, in view of 
the economic necessities in poor families. 
It may therefore be fortunate that the 
thirst of our age for industrial achieve- 
ment can find no bulwark here. The 
local messenger offices of companies do- 
ing a telegraphic business frequently pro- 
fess to offer boys an opportunity to learn 
the profession of telegraphy. In no in- 
stance has an office been fotind to justify 
this profession. This does not mean that 
the profession is false, but that the sys- 
tem does not fit the needs. ~~ 

“Nothing to. it,’ said one boy when 
asked about promotion, “unless you’re the 
right kind of a guy. You can get to be 
a check boy or a file clerk after being in 
the service a year or two if you are wise 
and stick to it; but ordinarily nobody 
wants to stick to it. When a boy is in 
earnest and wants. to get promoted they 
always give him all the help they can in 
the office. But mostly there’s nothing 
to do when we're not on calls. You-can 
go into the office and sit down and loaf, 
or you can go outside and stand up and 
loaf, In our office the night manager 
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never cared what became of you, as long 
as you were within calling distance.” 

Local managers assert that any boy 
who cares to learn may have an oppor- 
tunity when off duty to practice on the 
instruments, but no system of training 
has been revealed in this investigation. 
Instead, the boy is usually thrown upon 
his own resources, and the pleasures of 
companionship in the office, combined 
with: the lure of the street, succeed in 
practically barring him from any sys- 
tematic training. 

So far as the work itself is concerned, 
it teaches nothing. Instead of being an 
avenue to higher industrial opportunities, 
the night messenger service is a blind 
alley, leaving the boy at the end of one 
year or five years as undeveloped as 
when he began, having in the meantime 
absorbed his years, sapped his energy, 
blunted his sensibilities, and shattered 
his ideals. 

Not only does the service unfit him 
for other industries, but it renders attrac- 
tive to him a scheme of life whereby an 
easy living is made upon the earnings of 
unfortunate women. 

One ex-messenger, asked as to his in- 
dustrial experience, said: “I was a mes- 
senger for about two and one-half years. 
At the end of that time I couldn't find 
a decent job that would pay a man to 
take. I’m twenty now but I can’t find 
anything. I haven’t any trade, and while 
kind people are always offering me jobs, 
none of them pays more than four dollars 
a week and I want to earn more.” Asked 
how he came to quit, “Fired,” he said 
laconically, “that’s the way most of the 
boys quit. I was caught drunk on duty.” 

“I asked them about the after-work of 
some of their companions in the service,” 
reports a field agent. “ ‘Scattered and 


gone everywhere,’ said R ‘Some 
of them are driving wagons. Some are 
in saloons and poolrooms. One of my 


friends is bartender in a saloon here, and 
one of them a saloonkeeper in Arizona. 
One learned the tailor’s trade and is do- 
ing pretty well. Most of the night mes- 
sengers I knew never amounted to any- 
thing afterwards.’ ” 

The night messenger service offers a 
slightly higher wage in general than the 
day service. The prevailing wages of 
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the night messenger in New York city 
are twenty-five dollars a month, but a 
consideration of far more weight with 
the night messenger is the “‘tip.”” He fol- 
lows this with an unerring instinct and 
as unerringly this leads him into the most 
objectionable regions of his little world. 
A newsboy of seven years, explaining 
his reason for plying his trade almost ex- 
clusively in saloons, said, “De bums is 
me best customers cause'dey never takes 
de change.” This is the principle. The 
vicious elements in society are ever ready 
to pay an extra price for the gratification 
of their desires. Were the saloon and 
dive stripped of those features which fas- 
cinate the imaginative youth, they would 
still hold a controlling place by virtue of 
the higher receipts this service brings. 

“Most of us think, ‘What’s the use.’ 
We're in the service for the money and 
that’s all we do care about. And you 
can get more money by mixing in down 
the line and playing for the big tips than 
by being on the job steady,” said Tommy 
R , and you could carry the propo- 
sition by acclamation in any assembly of 
night messengers in any city. 

One of the most serious objections to 
this form of labor for young boys is its 
strictly confidential nature. This is not a 
complaint against this feature. Mani- 
festly there is a large legitimate public 
demand for some kind of service which 
shall expeditiously and _ confidentially 
transport goods or information from one 
party to another. It is only contended 
that since this service, to be efficient, 
must also be confidential, it is a service 
from which the boy should be eliminated. 
Nor can it be successfully argued that 
the boy is essential in order to preserve 
this confidence. In a principal shopping 
district of one of our large cities we met 
one day a man probably forty years of 
age carrying a small package from one 
of the most famous jewelry houses in 
America. He wore the cap and uniform 
of a leading messenger company. He 
was probably engaged to carry precious 
jewels to a customer. If the transporta- 
tion of this class of goods is confined 
automatically to men of mature years, 
evidently other classes of errands could 
be as safely entrusted to adults. 

There would be no objection to this 
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service on the ground of its confidential 
nature except for the fact that it puts 
the messenger practically at the mercy of 
his patrons. It is not the character of 
the office in which the boy is employed, 
nor the character of his employers, which 
determines the effect of this service upon 
his character, health or education. It is 
the nature of the work he is called to 
perform. The environment is fixed by 
the patron. Some companies rigidly or- 
der that when a messenger leaves the 
office with a telegram, note or parcel, or 
to answer a call, he shall return and 
report before doing a second errand. 
Sometimes these orders are obeyed; 
frequently the inducement of an ex- 
tra fee will serve to violate them. In 
many instances investigators have gone 
to some saloon or low-class hotel 
and either rung a messenger call box 
or telephoned for a messenger, who 
would respond within a few mo- 
ments. In these cases the patron was 
neither asked his name nor the purpose 
of his call. When the boy comes he may 
be engaged to carry a suit case from one 
end of the city to another, to show the 
stranger through the “interesting” parts 
of the city at night, or to perform any 
other service desired. He is trained by 
experience to make no report.of the na- 
ture of the work performed excepting 
so far as the requirements of a cash 
settlement necessitate. 

Thus we have found many local man- 
agers of messenger companies who were 
genuinely surprised at the serious con- 
ditions discovered, and who immediately 
set about to throw safeguards around 
their boys, in an attempt to shield them 
from temptations. When the matter was 
brought to the attention of the general 
manager of a leading company, he ex- 
pressed emphatic condemnation of such 
practices and at once volunteered to issue 
orders to all branch offices that no mes- 
senger should be called for or sent to 
gambling houses, saloons or disreputable 
hotels. Our reply was to the effect that 
no orders he could issue would be of 
material help; that he and his associates 
were officially at the head of a system of 
» which they had no local control; that 
while they might forbid sending a mes- 
senger to a saloon or disreputable house, 
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such orders could not prevent disrep- 
utable people from going to unobjection- 
able places and from there ordering a 
messenger who would at once be at their 
mercy. 

Furthermore, a number of smaller 
local companies find their largest profit 
in catering to the abnormal vices of their 
city and no degree of restriction on the 
part of those companies which frown 
upon this phase of their work will banish 
the evil. Neither can such voluntary pro- 
hibitions affect the general attitude of 
local managers who are themselves in- 
volved in the objectionable practices. In- 
timate complicity in the worst vices has 
been demonstrated in the case of more 
than one local messenger office, involving 
the night manager, clerk and operators 
as well as the older night messengers. In 
One city entrance to an opium den was 
made through the friendly offices of the 
manager, who for a consideration devot- 
ed several hours to initiating our repre- 
sentatives into the mazes of this weird 
debauch. 

It has been impossible, were it advis- 
able, to bring the details of our complaint 
to the attention of representatives of all 
the thirty messenger companies thus far 
involved in this investigation. A sum- 
mary of the investigators’ report has 
been placed in the hands of the general 
managers of both the Western Union and 
Postal Telegraph Companies. This was 
followed by several frank conferences 
at which specific proof of the complaints 
was submitted. There can be no doubt 
that this report brought them the first 
revelation of the extent of harm wrought 
upon these young boys. It should be said 
that, without questioning the informa- 
tion submitted, both companies at once 
sent formal authorization to quote them 
as favorable to laws forbidding the em- 
ployment of messengers under eighteen 
years of age at night. In many parts of 
the country such a restriction would be a 
substantial advance, as investigators have 
interviewed many boys of thirteen, four- 
teen and fifteen years on the night force. 
This is not true, however, in a number 
of the larger cities where the prevailing 
ages of night messengers are seventeen 
to nineteen years. Indeed, it is manifest 
upon a moment’s reflection that an eight- 
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een or nineteen year old boy just upon the 
threshold of manhood is more dangerous- 
ly exposed to certain forms of social 
vice than would be the boy of twelve or 
thirteen years. Officers and members of 
The National Child Labor Committee 
have therefore reached the conclusion 
after careful and mature deliberation 
that this service should be withdrawn 
from any person under twenty-one years 
of age during the late night hours. 

The New York Times (May 2) made 
this comment: 


At first thought this seems an attempt on 
the part of rather unpractical philanthrop- 
ists to protect boys by depriving them of 
their means of livelihood, but the advocates 
of the bill are the members of the New York 
Child Labor Committee, men and women 
whose knowledge of the conditions it would 
remedy has been gained by careful and pro- 
longed investigation, and it is impossible 
to read their reports on the réle played by 
young messengers in the night life of New 
York and other cities without appreciating 
the necessity for some sort of a reform in 
the conduct of this business. 


The objection of one of the officials 
interviewed, that “it is not possible to 
find any large number of adult male per- 
sons who would be willing to serve as 
uniformed messengers,” seems to us un- 
founded. We have observed no reluc- 
tance on the part of admirals in the 
United States Navy or generals in the 
United States Army to wearing the uni- 
form prescribed by their employer, the 
United States Government. Neither do 
railroad conductors, trolley motormen, 
bank porters, hospital physicians, or oth- 
ers engaged in duties of a semi-public 
nature object to the uniform. The ob- 
jection of adult persons to engaging in 
this service at night would probably be 
found based almost wholly upon the 
standard of its compensation. That ma- 
ture men of ability would hesitate to 
accept a position of all night work at a 
monthly salary of twenty-five dollars, to 
be supplemented by gratuities from 
patrons, is obvious. 

We do not hesitate to submit to the 
citizens of this country either of the 
following alternatives: First, that a 
service which cannot pay its employes 
more than twenty-five dollars a month 
should be reconstructed on a higher eco- 
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nomic plane, or abandoned altogether. 
Or, second, if it must be continued, that 
cripples, elderly persons, industrial mis- 
fits and others beyond the probability of 
being tempted to wrong-doing, and te 
whom this meager wage would be a wel- 
come alternative to their present occupa- 
tion, can be substituted for the present 
force. 

When employers have once acknowl- 
edged that the night messenger service is 
unfit for any boy under eighteen years, 
the “boy’s wage” standard must also be 
abandoned. If it is impossible to secure 
a desirable adult on the conditions pre- 
vailing, obviously it is also impossible to 
secure an eighteen year old boy. 

Since the results of this investigation 
have been placed in the hands of inter- 
ested parties in various states, bills have 
been introduced in the Legislatures of 
New York, Massachusetts, Ohio, Mary- 
land and Virginia. In Maryland a law 
was enacted in April fixing sixteen years 
as the age for night messengers. This is 
very low, but when it is recalled that this 
unsatisfactory standard is four years in 
advance of the former limit, there is 
cause for congratulation. In Virginia 
the new law forbids calling or sending 
any minor under seventeen years of age 
to a saloon, or evil resort. In Ohio the 
bill that was introduced to favor a 
twenty-one year age limit met such ob- 
jection from the representatives of the 
messenger companies, that compromise 
was reached in the Legislature fixing the 
age limit at eighteen years. In this form 
the bill has passed both houses and is in 
the hands of the governor. In New York 
the bill in its original form has passed 
the House and the Senate without ob- 
jection. The bill provides that “in cities 
of the first or second class no person un- 
der the age of twenty-one years shall 
be employed or permitted to work as a 
messenger for a telegraph or messenger 
company in the distribution of telegrams 
or delivery of goods or messages before 
5 o'clock in the morning or after 10 
o’clock in the evening of any day.” 

In commenting upon this bill and the 
possible opposition of the leading messen- 
ger companies, the New York Evening 
Post (May 2, 1910). says: 
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It is quite possible that the companies will 
experience more or less difficulty in organiz- 
ing the night messenger service under the 
rule as proposed, but it is safe to say that 
the difficulty will be found to be by no means 
insuperable. The uniform experience of 
legislation in all matters calling for changes 
in the practice of public-service corporations 
is that requirements of the simplest kind 
are declared by the officers of the companies 
to be impracticable, but are found perfectly 
feasible when the law leaves no alternative 
but compliance. This is not saying that the 
Officials state what they know to be untrue; 
it is human nature to magnify in one’s own 
mind the objections and difficulties in the 
way of a course that it is inconvenient to 
adopt. Once the law is passed, all this will 
be forgotten—as is the case with fenders, 
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and vestibules, and air brakes, and a dozen 
other things. . . . To make the age-limit 
eighteen would not accomplish the object, 
and the Senate should have no hesitation in 
making the requirement of the law what it 
ought to be. 


By this new law, a standard is set by 
the Empire state for all other states and 
with the accumulated evidence in the 
possession of the National Child Labor 
Committee,—evidence unprintable and 
thus far submitted only to the small sub- 
committee having this investigation in 
charge—will be adequate to force the 
same standard of protection throughout 
the Union. 


CHILD LABOR ON THE STAGE 


EVERETT W. LORD 


SECRETARY FOR NEW ENGLAND OF THE NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
was called upon not long ago to decide 
whether a child actor is a child worker. 
If acting should be classed as work the 

_child labor laws of that state would for- 
bid young children from appearing on the 
professional stage. That view of the case 
had been taken by the state police, who 
had arrested a manager for employing 
children, and it had been held by the 
lower court which had fined the manager 
for a violation of the child labor law. 
The contrary view was held by theatrical 
people and they carried the case to the 
highest court, only to be defeated. ‘“‘Act- 
ing,” said the court, “is work, and as 
such is forbidden for children under 
fourteen years of age.” 

When this decision was announced, an 
immediate effort was made to have the 
law so changed that it should not apply 
to stage children, and many good people 
began to ask whether, indeed, such a 
change should not be made. To the spec- 
tator the part of a child in a play 
seldom suggests much of toil, and often 
a child is one of the most interesting per- 
sonages. Some of the most popular 
pieces in New York the past season have 
had children in prominent parts. The 
author of one of these plays, who also ap- 
‘pears in the leading rdle, addressed a 
public meeting in Boston to urge the ne- 


cessity of a change in the law so that his 
play might be given, Practically every 
newspaper in Boston supported his de- 
mand, and the theatrical managers had a 
bill introduced in the Legislature to 
legalize the appearance of children on 
the stage. A petition in favor of the bill, 
said to bear over 40,000 signatures, was 
presented to the Legislature, and at a 
crowded hearing famous actors appeared 
in great number in favor of the measure. 

The National and State Child Labor 
Committees opposed the measure, and in 
spite of the influence brought to bear 
upon the legislators, it was defeated by a 
vote so decisive as to leave no room for 
doubt that Massachusetts will not toler- 
ate a backward step in child labor re- 
form. But many have been the queries 
regarding the basis for the opposition to 
the employment of children on the stage, 
and it may be of interest to state some of 
the conditions disclosed regarding that 
form of employment. 

There are certain obvious differences 
in the work of children on the stage and 
children ina factory, but an analysis of 
the arguments presented in favor of stage 
employment shows that they are prac- 
tically the same arguments which have 
often been put forward by would-be 
employers of children in other forms 
of work, and unless the results of stage 
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employment can be shown to be different 
from the results of employment else- 
where, there seems to be no good rea- 
son for exempting the theater from the 
operation of general child labor laws. 
All the arguments advanced for the em- 
ployment of child actors have been care- 
fully considered and subjected to the test 
of critical investigation. The results of 
these investigations are sufficient to war- 
rant the strongest opposition to such em- 
ployment for children. 


CHILDREN UNNECESSARY 


There are plays, it is said, which can- 
not be presented unless children are in- 
cluded in the cast. Such plays are Mac- 
beth, Midsummer Night’s Dream, The 
Tempest, Rip Van Winkle, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin and Peter Pan, which have chil- 
dren's parts. 

This claim, as President Emeritus 
Eliot of Harvard has pointed out, greatly 
belittles the skill and power of the actor. 
A profession which boasts of women of 
sixty who can perfectly represent the 
sixteen-year-old Juliet, should be able to 
fill the part of a child under fourtecn 
with a young person over that age. As 
a matter of fact this is constantly done 
on the stage. The most famous of “Top- 
sies” played the part for twenty years 
after she became a mother. The chorus 
girl who is a grandmother may exist only 
in the comic papers, but the ingenue of 
forty is not unknown. | 

Under the necessity of law, dozens of 
plays having young children in the cast 
have recently been ‘presented in Boston 
and Chicago with older substitutes for 
the children, or with the children’s parts 
omitted. Among these plays are Peter 
Pan, The Awakening of Helena Ritchie, 
A Fool There Was, The Silver Star, The 
Patriot. On the Eve, The Volunteer Or- 
ganist, The Circus Man, The Battle, The 
Squaw Man, The Haralet of Broadway, 
School Days, and The Traveling Sales- 
man. Not only were children’s parts 
taken by people of over fourteen years, 
but in most cases the audiences knew 
nothing of the substitution and in no in- 
stance did dramatic critics find fault with 
the presentation of these parts. 
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GREAT ACTOR FALLACY 


There are some great actors of the 
present day who went on the stage as 
young children, and in past generations 
there were possibly more than at present. 
It has been claimed persistently that 
actors of the first rank cannot be pro- 
duced unless so employed from their very 
infancy. ‘You will deprive the world 
of geniuses,” says Francis Wilson, the 
actor and playwright, who is a promi- 
nent advocate of this form of child em- 
ployment. ‘No actor who goes on the 
stage after childhood can attain to more 
than mediocrity.” 

This claim is impressive and sometimes 
is accepted as conclusive; it is, however, 
far from the truth. The proportion of 
prominent actors of the present who be- 
gan their careers as children on the stage 
is much smaller than that of manufac- 
turers, mill superintendents and foremen 
who began their industrial work in mills 
or factories as children; it does not be- 
gin to approach the proportion of promi- 
nent business mer who were newsboys or 
office boys. Comparatively few eminent 
actors of the present day began their pro- 
fessional career as children. This can be 
easily demonstrated; the volume Who’s 
Who on the Stage, containing the bi- 
ographies of all prominent actors of 
America, gives the actual or approxi- 
mate age at the time of the first profes- 
sional appearance in 496 cases, includ- 
ing nearly all of the actors listed in the 
book. Only eighty-eight of this number 
began their stage career when under 
fourteen years of age, and this list in- 
cludes but few of the names recognized 
as those of the best actors of the day; in 
other words, more than eighty per cent 
of American actors of prominence began 
their life work after childhood. 

By no means all actors have recom- 
mended theatrical experience for chil- 
dren; indeed, nearly all who have ex- 
pressed themselves in print on this sub- 
ject have urged that no one under six- 
teen or eighteen should attempt the pro- 
fessional stage; in this connection it is 
interesting to know that few actors of 
the present day put their young children 
on the stage. A number of the most 
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prominent stage folk have allowed their 
sons and daughters to go on the stage 
only after a childhood spent in normal 
study and training.. 

The following are some of the promi- 
nent actors of the present day who have 
attained eminence without having been 
employed as children. This list is by no 
means complete, but it indicates fairly 
well that early employment is not an cs- 
sential to theatrical success. 

Among those who began between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen are: Viola 
Allen, Mary Anderson, Margaret Ang- 
lin, Ethel Barrymore, Sarah Bernhardt, 
Emma Calvé, Maxine Elliott, Rose Ey- 
tinge, Nat Goodwin, Edna Wallace Hop- 
per, Cissie Loftus, Rose Melville, Olga 
Nethersole, Eleanor Robeson, Annie 
Russell and E..S. Willard. 

The following were over eighteen 
when they made their first professional 
appearance: Blanche Bates, Digby Bell, 
James Carhart, Mrs. Leslie Carter, Ida 
Conquest, John E. Dodson, Robert Ede- 
son, William A. Faversham, Johnston 
Forbes - Robertson, William Gillette, 
James K. Hackett, William DeWolf 
Hopper, Wilton Lackaye, Lily Langtry, 
Bruce McRae, Robert B. Mantell, John 
Mason, Henry Miller, William Norris, 
Eben Plympton, Mrs. James Brown Pot- 
ter, Charles J. Richmond, E. H. Sothern, 
Denman Thompson, Beerbohm Tree and 
Sir Charles Wyndham. 


EFFECT OF EARLY EXPERIENCE 


The plea is made that by going on the 
stage opportunity is given children to 
prepare themselves for an honorable and 
lucrative profession. We cannot know 
all the children who have been employed 
on the stage; there is no Who’s Who of 
cemeteries and living failures. We have 
good reason to believe, however, that a 
large percentage of the children who have 
been in theatrical employment have not 
found it the open door to preferment in 
that profession or any other. This be- 
lief is fully sustained by the following 
analysis of an investigation recently 
made by the writer: 

, In the year 1895 there were employed 
on the stage in New York city 320 chil- 
dren under the age of fifteen. These 
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children were licensed by the mayor with 
the consent of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, that so- 
ciety being satisfied in every case that 
the children were employed in theaters 
of good standing and that they were 
not subjected to unusual physical or 
moral strain. They were engaged in 
speaking or walking parts only. If early 
employment leads to success, we might 
reasonably expect a fair proportion of 
these children to become actors of rec- 
ognized standing, especially as many of 
them were already sufficiently prominent 
to have recognized spage names, but of 
the entire 320 there can be found at 
this time, fifteen years later, only five 
who are on the stage in any capacity, and 
only one who has attained prominence. 

The remaining 315 evidently did not 
find their employment an open door to the 
actor's profession—indeed, the records 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children show that a large 
number of them found it the open door 
to profligacy and immorality. The super- 
intendent of that society states that they 
have on their records many cases of girls 
who began as stage children and who fin- 
ished on the streets. The records con- 
tain many cases of criminal prosecutions 
of men and women who found willing 
victims in children of the stage. 

Not only does stage employment prove 
of permanent advantage to few children, 
but we are justified in declaring it a posi- 
tive injury to a very great majority. 
During the day a child should be at 
school; after seven o’clock in the even- 
ing the place for a child is in bed, and 
no re-arrangement of hours for sleep 
can compensate for robbing nature of the 
normal hours for rest. 


LAW OF STAGE CHILDREN 


The highest authority on life statistics 
in America, Frederick L. Hoffman, stat- 
istician of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany and author of several of the health 
bulletins of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and Commerce, says in a 
letter to the writer: 

I am strongly of the opinion that the em- 


ployment of children on the stage is unques- 
tionably detrimental to their physical and 
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mental well-being, and I am confident that 
this view will be sustained by experts in 
medicine and child psychology. If there 
is one factor detrimental to the normal de- 
velopment of the child, it is mental over- 
stimulation and the deprivation of normal 
hours of rest during the night. 


Much emphasis has been laid on the 
great care given stage children and the 
way in which they are protected when 
accompanying a troupe on the road. No 
doubt some stage children are sedulously 
cared for, but in many cases the atten- 
tion and interest of the company with 
which the child is associated proves a 
source of injury. Seldom do pampering 
and petting aid in proper development 
and no care can guard a child from the 
physical and moral dangers surrounding 
life on the road. In any case, only the 
young genius receives special care; the 
common child is too easily replaced to 
be made the object of great solicitude. 

Education, in the commonly accepted 
sense of the term, is wholly impossible 
for a child whose attention and interest 
are wrapped up in stage life. Even 
though they may be under the care of a 
teacher, stage children with difficulty ob- 
tain the rudiments of a general educa- 
tion, and the training for their stage work 
does not compensate for this lack. 

An interesting sidelight on the claim 
that theater children are scrupulously 
protected when on the road is contained 
in the report of an investigation of con- 
ditions of the night messenger service re- 
cently made by the National Child Labor 
Committee in Massachusetts. This re- 
port states that in the second largest city 
in the state is a hotel so notorious as an 
immoral resort, that some of the more 
decent messenger boys have refused to 
go there in answer to night calls. This 
hotel, the writer has learned from a per- 
sonal interview, is the usual dwelling 
place of traveling theatrical companies. 
The house which has been condemned as 
unfit for messenger boys to enter is the 
temporary home in that city of the stage 
child! 
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STAGE CHILD’S EVENINGS 


Theatrical people are fond of compar- 
ing the high salaries paid some child 
actors with the beggarly amounts earned 
by other young workers. It is doubtful,. 
however, if the average earnings of chil- 
dren on the stage are much greater than 
those of child workers elsewhere. Cnhil- 
dren playing in a stock company and ap- 
pearing in two performances daily have 
received as little as three dollars a week,. 
twenty-five cents for each performance. 
Six to ten dollars weekly seems to be a 
fair average of the amount paid for the 
service of many children. 

The amount of the salary, however, is 
not germane to the argument. It has 
never been assumed that young children 
should be burdened with the problem of 
self-support and it can make no especial 
difference in the application of this prin- 
ciple whether the employed child earns 
little or much. In every case the time 
for preparation for the serious duties of 
life is spent in the effort to provide for 
present needs. A number of cases are 
on record in which the early employ- 
ment of a gifted child at a high salary 
has resulted in so injuring the child that 


when he became a man he was unfitted 


to earn even a moderate wage. 

The only data that can be obtained in 
regard to the number of children em- 
ployed on the stage are incomplete. 
There is one agency in New York which 
has the names of over 1,000 stage chil- 
dren on its books. Nearly every town 
in the United States gives opportunity for 
employment of children in connection 
with moving picture shows or vaudeville 
houses, and traveling companies fre- 
quently have several children in their 
casts. The number actually employed on 
the stage may not be so great as the 
number in cotton mills or in department 
stores, but it is not insignificant, and the 
results are so demoralizing, the need is 
so. slight and returns so valueless, that 
we are justified in demanding a law 
which shall protect all young children 
from stage employment. 
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THE CHURCH AND CHARITY 


C. B. WILMER 


RECTOR ST. LUKE’S PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, ATLANTA 


The religious significance of the or- 
ganized charity movement may be viewed 
from two opposite sides and treated with 
two distinct objects in view. It may be 
looked at from the point of view of the 
charity worker and the aim may be to 
reveal to the worker the religious roots 
of his labor, to show the necessity of 
founding his work on God. Or, we may 
look at it from the point of view of the 
outsider, especially the religious outsider, 
and the purpose be to interest the re- 
ligious man in the organized charity 
movement; to point out to ministers and 
church members the spiritual significance 
of a movement which aims primarily to 
set on their own feet and make econom- 
ically independent men and women for 
whom the struggle of life is too hard; 
even to render direct assistance of a 
financial character, where that is the only 
remedy. 

The latter represents my point of view 
and purpose. I wish to bring forward 
some reasons why ministers of the gos- 
pel should welcome the organized char- 
ity movement, not only as an indis- 
pensable aid to them in the wise expen- 
diture of charity funds, but for the spir- 
itual significance of that movement as a 
whole; for its bearing on their work 
of saving souls, bringing men and women 
into the kingdom of God, training them 
for eternal life hereafter, enlisting them 
in the co-operative work of getting God’s 
will done on earth, or however they ex- 
press the purpose of their labors. 

First, I would lay down the broad 
basal proposition that there is a religious 
significance in the whole universe; in 
those kingdoms we are accustomed to 
call natural, as well as in those distinc- 
tively spiritual; and in all occupations, 
those we call secular as well as those we 
dignify by the name of sacred. Some 
men are divinely called to preach the 
gospel; but so are some divinely called 
to make shoes, carry on business occupa- 
tions, practice medicine, and so on. It 
is true that all kingdoms of nature be- 
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low the human find their only meaning 
in man whom they serve; and all other 
occupations find their true significance in 
what we call the ministry, which alone 
deals with men as immortal sons of God, 
having a destiny that outreaches and out- 
lasts the present order of things. But 
for this very reason there is a spiritual 
significance in all things, which emerges, 
as it were, at the top. We live in and are 
parts of a universe, which signifies one 
system of things, and not a conglomerate 
assortment of heterogeneous scraps. 

“There are diversities of gifts,’ wrote 
the Apostle Paul, “but one spirit; and 
there are differences of administrations 
but one Lord; and there are diversities 
of operations, but it is the same God 
that worketh all in all.” And in the lad- 
der that joins heaven and earth, the 
natural and the spiritual, man and God, 
no round however high can say to any 
round however low, “I have no need of 
thee.” 

I assume further, as now generally 
accepted axioms, that the true purpose 
of life is not to go to heaven but to bring 
heaven here; and that the only service 
of God is the service of man. “Thy 
kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,” and “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren ye have done it 
unto me,” these are the watchwords of 
the Christian religion and especially of 
the Christian ministry. It is a corrupted 
religion which, seeing the needy, “passes 
by on the other side.” 

To this should be added that the true 
service of man is the service of the whole 
man, body and mind as well as soul and 
spirit. It was one suffering from ma- 
terial loss and material pain that the 
Good Samaritan was commended for re- 
lieving; and “he that giveth a cup of 
cold water only to a disciple in the name 
of a disciple shall in no wise lose his 
reward.” We are commanded to feed 
the hungry and clothe the naked, as 
well as to administer consolation to the 
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sorrowing and*mediate forgiveness to 
the penitent. “Whoso hath this world’s 
goods and beholdeth his brother in need 
and shutteth up ‘his compassion from him, 
how doth the love of God abide in him?” 

But in this service of our fellow men, 
we must keep in view their highest good. 
We may not pamper the bodies of men 
at the expense of their souls, nor help 
them in a way to damage their self- 
respect. We are taught in Holy Writ 
that we must “bear one another’s burdens 
and so fulfil the law of Christ” 
are also taught that “every man must 
carry his own load”; or, as the passage 
might be freely rendered, “every man 
must tote his own skillet” (Gal. Mil, 2 ole 

It is at this point that the associated 
charities comes to the relief of us min- 
isters. It keeps us from wasting or mis- 
using the sacred trust funds put into our 
hands for the relief of the needy. It 
helps us to administer assistance to the 
needy as to reach the goal of developed 
personality. 

To help a man help himself is the only 
Christian help, or real help of any kind, 
that we can give a man; and that is the 
aim of this organized charities move- 
ment, by methods which experience ap- 
proves. It is far better to put a man 
on his feet, if it costs a hundred dollars, 
than to tide him over with one dollar, by 
meeting an existing need which con- 
tinually recurs. It is better to despoil 
a man of his material goods, as did the 
robbers on the Jericho road than to rob 
him of his manhood, by inches, as so 
many ministers and church societies do. 

The aim of the associated charities is 
to cause a man to be something instead 
of merely to have something; to make of 
a man a live tree bearing fruit of itself, 
instead of a dead tree with good things 
tied on. Surely there is in this a spirit- 
ual significance. 

Again, such a development of human 
personality, while admittedly not the 
highest, has in it a religious or ‘spiritual 
significance from the fact, too often over- 
looked by ministers of the Gospel, that 
a man economically independent is bet- 
ter material for the preacher than the 
beggar or the man who has lost or is 
losing his self-respect. 

It is perhaps true that even a beggar 
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(though it is hardly conceivable) might 
be converted to God and righteousness ; 
and seeking first the kingdom of God 
might have all other things added unto 
him. But if such cases happen they are 
so infrequent as to constitute a negligible 
quantity. It is unquestionably true, as 
all ministers I suppose would avow ‘and 
as all charity workers ought to know, 
that the work of the associated charities 
does not reach the center of man’s be- 
ing—his relation to the One source of 
his life—nor lift him to the full stature 
of spiritual manhood; but none the less 
is it true that in putting men on their 
own feet, and building up their self- 
respect, there is a religious significance 
in their work worthy the attention and 
co-operation of all ministers of the Gos- 
pel, and all spiritually minded men of 
whatever creed. There is a human as 
well as a divine side to the process issu- 
ing in salvation. The soil in which seed 
is sown is as important a factor in the 
harvest as the seed itself. ‘He that is of 
God,” said our Lord, “heareth my 
words.” And certainly he is more truly 
“of God,” who has and is entitled to his 
own self-respect than any beggar can 
be or any man crushed to earth by a bur- 
den he is unable to bear. The obsequi- 
ousness of a beggar is removed as far as 
possible from genuine humility, recep- 
tiveness to higher influences; and he who 
has fallen in the struggle of life can usu- 
ally rise up and take hold of the love of 
God only as that love reaches him 
through the channel of human aid, wise- 
ly and lovingly administered. To pre- 
pare the soil of human hearts for the re- 
ception of the seeds of Divine truth; or 
to carry a human being up the rounds of 
the ladder of love until he can reach 
God’s clasping hand reached down, who 
shall say that this is of no religious 
significance ? 

The prophet Joel in his wonderful out- 
burst of prediction that God would one 
day pour out his spirit upon all flesh, 
even upon bond-servants and_ hand- 
maidens, lays down as a condition prece- 
dent that God would first bring to pass 
a period of material prosperity. The 
pastures of the wilderness would spring, 
the fig tree and the vine would yield their 
strength; God would restore to them the 
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years that the locusts had eaten, and 
they should eat in plenty and praise the 
name of Jehovah their God. “And it 
shall come to pass afterward that I will 
pour out my Spirit upon all flesh” (Joel 
1, 21 ff.). May not this teach a perma- 
nent truth about God's ways, one con- 
firmed by the history of religious awak- 
enings, that, as George Adam Smith 
says: 

a certain degree of material prosperity 
and even of comfort is an indispensable con- 
dition of that universal and lavish exercise 
of the religious faculties which Joel pictures 
under the pouring forth of God’s spirit. ... 
Lives which are strained and starved, lives 
which are passed in rank discomfort and un- 
der grinding poverty, without the possibil- 
ity of the independence of the individual or 
of the sacredness of the home, cannot be 
religious except in the most rudimentary 
sense of the word. For the revival of ener- 
getic religion among such lives we must 
wait for a better distribution, not of wealth, 
but of the bare means of comfort, leisure and 
security. When to our penitence and our 
striving, God restores the years which the 
locust has eaten, when the social plagues 
of rich men’s selfishness and the poverty of 
the very poor are lifted from us, then may 
we look for the fulfillment of Joel’s predic- 
tion—even upon all the slaves and upon the 
handmaidens will I pour out my Spirit in 
those days. The economic problem, there- 
fore, has also its place in the warfare for the 
kingdom of God. (The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, Vol. II., pp. 422 ff.) 


If this be true, then is the associated 
charities movement baptized with a 
wholly new and spiritual significance. 
By their efforts to help individuals to a 
fit opportunity for the development of 
personality; by their attacks upon social 
causes of poverty such as preventable 
disease, congestion and unsanitary hous- 
ing conditions, insufficient provision for 
recreation, mediaeval methods of dealing 
with legal offenders, etc.; and in the 
larger social outcome of their labors in 
the near future, the workers in this move- 
ment are preparing the way for a 
grander outpouring of God’s Spirit and 
the consequent perfected social state of 
mankind. 

This, it may be said in passing, seems 
to furnish the religious justification of 
Booker Washington’s contention that the 
higher intellectual and spiritual welfare 
of the Negro race must be bottomed on 
its economic independence. We preach- 
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ers too often forget the place in the 
onward sweep of events for this prin- 
ciple, “That is not first which is spir- 
itual but that which is natural and after- 
ward that which is spiritual.” 

A third element in the religious sig- 
nificance of the organized charities move- 
ment lies in the opportunities it affords 
for human service of a new ‘and needed 
kind. We ministers want to put our 
members to work. We want them to ask 
not only, “What shall I do to be saved,” 
but, “What can I do to save others”; to 
take part not only in the “struggle for 
life” but in the “struggle for the life of 
others.” We have our various organiza- 
tions for them to serve in. They teach in 
Sunday school, labor for the material 
support of the church, or in its rescue 
and its missionary work and so on. And 
all this is well. But we leave practically 
untouched a large section of human need, 
and we fail to get work out of some of 
our choicest spirits whose bent and 
whose divine call, it may be, are not in 
these conventional or even necessary di- 
rections. An increasing number of men 
and women who do not feel at home in 
our guilds and other movements desire 
to be brought into touch with human lives 
needing the cheer, guidance and uplift 
of a wise and sympathetic friend. For 
all such, the associated charities brings 
hitherto undreamed of opportunities. 

And under this head may be specified, 
the opportunity of service in teaching 
right living in connection with practical 
problems that arise in the lives of those 
in distress or want. Every preacher 
must have felt the unsatisfactoriness of 
trying to teach people how to live in the 
general terms to which we are mostly 
confined in the pulpit. But the charity 
worker is in a position to give sound ad- 
vice in a concrete form and to instil les- 
sons of kindness and loyalty to family 
in a telling way because they are con- 
nected with actual cases. 

Then, lastly, may be mentioned the 
work of organizing, co-ordinating and 
directing the large amount of vague good 
will there is in every community and 
which goes to waste or does harm. Just 
as one might gather from a thousand 
teakettles the escaping steam and direct 
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it into a boiler connected with an engine 
which furnishes motive power for manu- 
facturing useful articles for mankind, 
so the associated charities gathers the 
good will of a community, connects it 
with practical machinery of benevolence, 
and accomplishes great good. 

The churches are not in a position to 
do this on any large, or at least on any 
commensurate scale. The churches them- 
selves are too much divided by credal 
and other differences. Especially do 
credal tests (which undoubtedly have 
their place) stand as a bar against the 
organization of the charitable impulses 
of a community by the churches or any 
church. No such difficulty stands in the 
way of this work being done by the asso- 
ciated charities, if such be organized, 
as it’ought to be, on a non-credal and a 
practical philanthropical basis. 

This is a work that sadly needs to be 
done, but which, when done, is full of 
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spiritual significance. It transforms 
spiritual possibilities into concrete benefi- 
cent realities; it brings good people into 
helpful touch with each other and with 
the needy; it develops character through 
fellowship and through service; it raises 
the whole tone of a community. 

For these reasons, then, that the or- 
ganized charities movement helps us 
ministers dispense wisely the trust funds 
put into our hands for that purpose; that 
it makes of men and women better raw 
material for citizenship both in the state 
and in the kingdom of God; that it fur- 
nishes boundless opportunities for a new 
and needed service; and because it or- 
ganizes and directs the vague good will 
of a community; it would appear that 
this movement is of great spiritual sig- 
nificance and is worthy of the interest 
and co-operation of every clergyman and 
every church member. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON, Department Editor % 


A PLAYGROUND HANDBOOK 


The 1910 Hand Book of the Parks and 
Playgrounds Association of the City of New 
York is more than its name implies, for it 
is a hand book of playground work that ap- 
plies, or should apply, anywhere. A fund of 
directly applicable information is put terse: 
ly, clearly and systematically. 


AN AMERICAN IN GARDEN CITY 


It is interesting to learn, for the news 
seems hopefully significant, that a successful 
American manufacturer is establishing an 
English branch in lLetchworth—the first 
Garden City’ in England. This is W. W. 
Kincaid, president of the Spirella ‘Company 
of Meadville, Pa., and of the new Spirella 
Company, Ltd., of Great Britain. A note in 
The City, a little magazine published in 
Letchworth, says that the works are occupy- 
ing the buildings formerly occupied by the 
elementary school. 


AN ANNUAL REPORT ON ART 


The current annual report of the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association of Philadelphia 
has appeared in pamphlet form. In the near- 
ly forty years of its existence, the associa- 
tion has greatly broadened the work which 
gave it its name, and it is now a general city 


improvement society, and probably the rich- 
est in the United States. The report of the 
treasurer shows balances in the various funds 
which aggregate $145,752.53. Most of this is 
in permanent funds, of which only the inter- 
est is used. The total membership of the 
asssociation is 907. 


A CHILDREN’S UNCLE SAM 


A recent ruling of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in Washington should be widely her- 
alded. It is to the effect that unoccupied 
government building sites may be used tem- 
porarily by responsible associations or local 
officials, under proper regulations, as chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. Heretofore no use has 
been permitted of such vacant ground, and 
Assistant Secretary Hilles is quoted as say- 
ing that the government now controls 138 
building sites in various cities and towns 
that are vacant and will remain so until Con- 
gress appropriates the money for the build- 
ings to be erected upon them. The import- 
ance of the ruling is not only in the consid- 
erable amount of vacant land it makes avail- 
able, but in its value as an example. 


CLEVELAND HOME GARDENING 


The last few weeks have been very busy 
ones for the Cleveland Home Gardening As- 
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sociation, which seems to have attained the 
dignity of an interstate commerce organiza- 
tion, except—and this is a distinction to be 
noted—it is not in business to make money, 
but to make the world that most of us live 
in—the city-world—better to look upon. Its 
report shows that last year 300 organizations 
and schools outside Cleveland ordered seeds 
and bulbs from his association, to the amount 
of 421,611 penny packets. In addition, Cleve- 
land schools ordered a quarter of a million, 
and outside organizations of Cleveland 42,000 
bulbs. As the seeds and bulbs are of the 
very finest quality, it can be seen that the 
association plays no small part in brighten- 
ing city lives. 


A CIVIC POWER HOUSE 


Another city has opened a Municipal Refer- 
ence Bureau. This is Los Angeles where, at 
the Bethlehem institute a reference library 
and reading room will be opened, containing 
books, pamphlets, reports, maps, charts and 
periodicals bearing on municipal betterment. 
No charge will be made for the use of the 
room, for one of its prime purposes is to ac- 
quaint the people of Los Angeles with all 
that is best in the conduct of city affairs. 
There will be a press clipping agency, fur- 
nishing free to the papers of the Southwest 
a digest of all social legislation and munici- 
pal undertakings that are successes; there 
will be an illustrated-lecture bureau at the 
service of clubs, societies, churches and 
towns, and it is hoped to make this library 
and its kindred undertakings the municipal 
betterment power house of southern Cali- 
fornia. 


PRACTICAL TOWN IMPROVEMENT 


One of the interesting accounts of town 
civic work in Wisconsin, described in the 
recent civics number of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin, has to do with developments 
in Tomah, Wis. Tomah, as not very many 
of us know, is a “city” of 2,800 inhabitants. 
Three years ago a Civic Improvement Asso- 
ciation was organized, with annual dues of 
fifty cents. It took up worth-while matters. 
It agitated the paving and boulevarding of 
the main street, and brought it about; it 
improved the grounds of the schoolhouse 
and of the public library; it put good pic- 
tures in the schoolrooms; and it secured the 
services of a Chicago landscape architect, 
who spent several days in the town visiting 
the homes and making suggestions to the 
people as to the best way to plant their 
yards. Then, to carry out his suggestions, 
two freight car loads of shrubs were pur- 
chased and sold at wholesale rates to retail 
consumers. The association received finan- 
cial support from the Goodyear Lumber Com- 
“pany—but that, no doubt, was because it 
deserved it. 
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WOMEN MAKE A PARK 


Walla Walla, Wash., expects soon to have 
a new form of government. Meanwhile it is 
trying to conduct its affairs under a village 
charter which prohibits a bond issue for 
park improvements, though permitting park 
maintenance. And two years ago it had 
forty acres of unimproved park land. The 
way in which this peculiar situation was met 
is told by a writer in the American City. 
She says: “The park commissioner inaugu- 
rated a plan for raising funds by the sale 
of buttons bearing a design of the proposed 
park in miniature, and enlisted the help of 
the women in disposing of them. Thus be- 
gan the ‘Park Club’ whose constitution states 
its object to be ‘to aid the park commission- 
ers in securing funds for park purposes, to 
equip parks, to secure other park lands. and 
to pursue any civic work leading toward the 
building of the ‘city admirable.’ Any Walla 
Walla woman is eligible to membership.” 
Already the club has raised, in one way or 
another, a good many thousands of dollars; 
and the one park has been brought to such 
degree of beauty and usefulness that the 
club is turning its attention now to the ac- 
quirement of other tracts. 


SOME CLEAN UP DAYS 


An interesting feature of the recent “clean 
up day,’ which was really a week, in Geneva, 
N. Y., was the announcement by the mayor 
that he had made arrangements with the 
various local nurserymen, by which they 
agreed to sell ornamental shrubs to Geneva 
people, for use in Geneva, at half price, if 
the people would go for the shrubs, the sale 
being limited to two days a week for three 
weeks. There is no question that this 
stimulus to ornamental shrub planting, fol- 
lowing a general ‘‘clean up,” will do a great 
deal for the looks of Geneva. And Geneva 
naturally is a pretty place. Each act is 
complementary to the other, and the pity is 
that with all the ‘‘clean up” days, they have 
not more often gone hand in hand. Mayor 
O’Malley also recommended, wisely, that the 
cleaning should not limit itself to the 
removal of rubbish, but that it should in- 
clude the touching up of buildings, the 
cleaning of signs and windows, and the 
straightening of back fences. Minneapolis 
was the largest of the cities that reported a 
“clean up day” in April. There it was mainly 
in charge of the Joint Improvement Asso- 
ciation, but various city officials—as those 
of the Health Department and the ward 
street commissioners—took a very valuable 
part, and the school children were vigorous- 
ly enlisted. 


ST. LOUIS PLAN COMMISSION 


Last month a map was published in this 
department that illustrated, as well as a dia- 
gram could, the vision of a better and more 
beautiful St. Louis which the Civic League 
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of that city has had, and which, through 
the league’s activity, is rapidly coming true. 
But there was one feature of the vision that 
could not be illustrated by lines, white 
spaces and cross-hatching, and that feature 
also is coming true. It is the purpose to 
have an official city plan commission. Some 
time ago on the suggestion, it is stated, of 
President Gundlach of the City Council, 
Mayor Kreismann appointed a committee to 
investigate the subject and report. The 
committee’s recommendation was that a 
local commission of twenty-one members be 
appointed, who shall serve without pay, and 
that the council appropriate $25,000 with 
which they shall meet their expenses and 
retain the experts they probably will need. 
The committee brought forward also nine 
propositions which it considered worthy the 
serious consideration of such a commission 
as proposed. These deal with street car 
transportation, corrections in the street plan, 
the grouping of public buildings, and an 
investigation of existing state and municipal 
laws which would facilitate the carrying 
out of the plans that may be recommended. 


A BELOVED STREET TREE 


Many who know and love Pasadena, and 
that means all who know it, will be glad to 
learn that it is believed that a surgical oper- 
ation lately performed on the historic live 
oak at California street and Orange Grove 
avenue will save the life of the fine old 
tree. When Calvin Fletcher planned the 
town thirty-seven years ago, this was one of 
the two trees which, though in the line of 
the streets, he saved. At that time it was 
larger than at present, and already it had 
had an interesting history. Around this 
tree the Jndiana Colony held its all day pic- 
nic in 1873, when the land, which was own- 
ed by twenty-seven men in common, was 
awarded by lot to the individuals. Almost 
under the shade of this tree were gathered 
the first two churches, the first post office 
and the first schoolhouse of the town. 
Twice the citizens have protected the tree 
with an armed guard—once from house 
movers and once from the street car com- 
pany. At one time it caught fire, through 
the carelessness of some boys, and the city 
Fire Department was called out to save it. 
The water company has provided a special 
hydrant that it may not thirst through the 
long dry seasons, and friends of the tree 
built a bench around it, that persons might 
rest beneath its shade. The operation of a 
few weeks ago was performed by two tree 
surgeons from Los Angeles, and the latest 
report is that the old king rests comfortably, 
with promise of recovery. 


TREE DISTRIBUTION IN DENVER 


How, on Saturday, April 9, the city of 
Denver distributed 17,174 free trees to 
householders, is the interesting story told 
with official authority in a recent number of 
Denver Municipal Facts. The idea of this 
free distribution of shade trees originated 
during Mayor Speer’s first term, five years 
ago, and it has been so successful that every 
year since it has been repeated, and many 
other cities have followed the Denver lead. 
The City Council last January made an ap- 
propriation of $5,000 to purchase the trees. 
They arrived a few days ahead of the ad- 
vertised date of distribution, and were 
stored in three large vacant lots, which were 
made stations of distribution. The trees 
included elm, North Carolina poplar, and 
maple. Persons who wanted trees had ten 
days, which were announced in the papers, 
during which they could make application. 
The applicant was required to give his name, 
address, and the location in which he pro- 
posed to put the tree. He then received an 
order, signed by the mayor or a member of 
the council. When the day came, there was 
a force of twelve to fifteen city employes at 
each of the three far-scattered stations, and 
to avoid a crush in each case a fence and 
railing had been erected between which the 
applicants were required to pass in single 
file to the gate at the corner where the trees 
were handed out. By having one entrance 
and two exits, the crowd was kept moving 
rapidly, but it was about noon before the 
last of the trees had been given. The mayor 
himself gave general supervision, traveling 
by automobile from station to station, and 
making sure that no favoritism was shown. 
The bearer of an order had his choice of the 
three kinds of trees, as long as the variety 
lasted. Last year the maple was in most 
demand, but this year the elm is stated to 
have been most called for, experience show- 
ing that in the Denver climate it does bet- 
ter than the maple. The section that re- 
quested the greatest number of trees was 
the North Side. This contains a cosmopoli- 
tan population, including a great many home 
owners among the poorer and middle classes. 

The city’s Forestry Department, says Mu- 
nicipal Facts, has kept a careful check on 
the progress of the free trees planted since 
the first tree day. It reports that sixty per 
cent of the first year’s setting out flourished 
and are now furnishing shade. The losses, 
due largely to inexperience, have steadily de- 
creased. Of the second year’s planting, sev- 
enty per cent are reported as having grown 
and thrived; of the third year seventy-five 
per cent, and of the next eighty-two per cent. 
It is hoped that of this year’s 17,174, as much 
as ninety per cent may live. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


JOHN B. ANDREWS, Department Editor 


SECRETARY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


NEW LAWS IN ILLINOIS 


The protective labor measures enacted by 
the recent special session of the [Illinois 
Legislature were prepared and introduced 
within the shadow of the Cherry Mine dis- 
aster. Of the five bills enacted into law, 
one provides for the “relief of mine suffer- 
ers at Cherry, Illinois,’ a second provides 
for ‘fire fighting and rescue stations in coal 
fields,” a third for “fire fighting equipment 
in coal mines,” and a fourth creates a com- 
mission on employers’ liability. The fifth 
act formally authorizes the Commission on 
Occupational Diseases to employ experts and 
otherwise pursue investigations for which it 
was created. 


LABOR AND THE COURTS 


The proceedings of the third annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, containing a review of the ac- 
tivities of the organization during the past 
year, and including several papers and ad- 
dresses by well-known lawyers and econom- 
ists, is now published in a pamphlet of 120 
pages and distributed to members. Five ar- 
ticles by Henry W. Farnam, Ernst Freund, 
Frederick N. Judson, George G. Groat and 
H. V. Mercer, dealing respectively with La- 
bor Legislation and Economic Progress, Con- 
stitutional Limitations and Labor Legisla- 
tion, Problems of Labor Legislation under 
our Federal Constitution, Precedent vs. Con- 
ditions in Court Interpretation of Labor 
Legislation, and Constitutional Problems in 
Workmen’s Compensation, make up the body 
of the report. 


PHOSPHORUS POISONING 


With the co-operation of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, the Association for Labor 
Legislation has completed its investigation 
of phosphorus poisoning in match factories, 
and the report is published in Bulletin No. 
86 of the Bureau of Labor. This opens the 
way for a definite campaign to eliminate 
“phossy jaw.” It is clear that the disease 
exists in a serious form in this country, al- 
though there is a well-known harmless sub- 
stitute for. the poisonous phosphorus. Nine 
of the leading countries of Europe, includ- 
ing the German Empire, France and Great 
Britain, have, upon the initiative of the In- 
ternational Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, entered into treaties to prohibit the 
manufacture, importation and sale of 
matches made from poisonous phosphorus. 
"The United States should not be the last 
country to take a similar humane and sen- 
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sible position, but should take steps at once 
to wipe out forever one of the most terrible 
afflictions that come upon those injured in 
the course of employment. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCES 


Great interest is shown in three national 
conferences to be held in Chicago, June 10 
and 11. The first, which is the third Na- 
tional Conference on Industrial Accidents 
and Workmen’s Compensation, will bring 
together on June 10, a large group of those 
who in the past year have given serious 
study to this pressing question in labor legis- 
lation. Since the first meeting of this con- 
ference at Atlantic City last July, the value 
of co-operative investigations and periodical 
discussions between the members of state 
commissions and other organizations pursu- 
ing similar studies, has been generally ac- 
knowledged. The second conference in 
Washington last January, served to empha- 
size this tendency. The meeting in Chicago 
will be particularly valuable in taking stock 
of the fruits of this year’s investigations and 
in furnishing to three newly organized state 
commissions (Illinois, New Jersey and Ohio) 
a wealth of pre-digested experience. In ad- 
dition to members of state commissions and 
interested individuals, official representatives 
appointed by the governors of the principal 
industrial states will be present in Chicago. 

Closely related to the above meeting a Na- 
tional Conference on Industrial Diseascs will 
be held on the evening of June 10. This is 
called as a direct outgrowth of the special 
Commission on Industrial Hygiene of the 
Association for Labor Legislation. One main 
purpose in organizing this body is to give 
definite direction and added impetus to the 
movement for the prevention and elimina- 
tion of occupational diseases. Speakers of 
national reputation will discuss the relation 
of industrial hygiene to occupational stand- 
ards and to a system of compensation for in- 
juries. Representatives of state commis- 
sions, manufacturers’ organizations and trade 
unions will join with official representatives 
designated by governors of states in the dis- 
cussion of practical measures for the con- 
servation of human resources. 

In the past, the spring meeting of the gen- 
eral administrative council of the Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, has been in many 
respects much more fruitful of results than 
the annual meeting. This is likely to be 
notably true this year at the Chicago meet- 
ing on June 11, where furtuer definite plans 
for the immediate extension of the associa- 
tion’s work are to be considered and adopted. 
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LIABILITY DISCUSSED 


One of the significant and. hopeful evi- 
dences of universal interest in the problem 
of securing juster compensation for work- 
men injured in the course of their employ- 
ment, is to be found in the prominence given 
to the subject this week at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. The sentiment of the most 
thoughtful employers with particular refer- 
ence to the prevention of unnecessary in- 
juries, is summed up by one who writes, 
“The movement is bound to develop into 
the most important ever started in the in- 
dustrial world. The fact that over half a 
million workmen are injured annually in 
this country is an insult to our intelligence.” 


APPROVE GERMAN SYSTEM 


The report of an investigation made a 
year ago by the parliamentary committee 
of the British Trade Union Congress, gives 
in sixteen pages the impressions of the mem- 
bers of that committee upon its return from 
a special trip to study workmen’s insurance 
systems in Germany. One interesting fea- 
ture of the report is the lack of emphasis 
given to the study of the German systems. 
The real purpose of the investigation was to 
ascertain the feeling prevalent among Ger- 
man workmen generally and the German 
trade unions in particular towards state sys- 
tems of insurance. The deputation was im- 
pressed by the unanimity of opinion favor- 
able to the German compulsory system and 
found that it had strengthened the trade 
unions. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN ILLINOIS 


The significance of the recent Illinois de- 
cision upholding the constitutionality of the 
ten-hour law for women, is likely to be 
more generally appreciated in years to come. 
To the comparatively small groups of men 
and women who have been interested in Se- 
curing and sustaining progressive labor 
legislation, it comes aS a much needed en- 
couragement. But most of all it emphasizes 
a tendency to consider labor problems from 
the standpoint of health. Scientific inves- 
tigation, intelligent legislation, and efficient 
administration, ultimately will be secured 
as a result of careful study of industrial 
hygiene. 


WISCONSIN BILL AMENDED 


At an executive session on May 13 of the 
Wisconsin Committee on Industrial Insur- 
ance, the committee’s tentative bills were 
considerably strengthened by changes made 
according to suggestions put forth at the 
Milwaukee hearings last month. Within 
two weeks printed copies of the altered bills 
will be presented to employers and employes 
and early in June another series of hearings 
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will be held in Milwaukee and other cities 
of the state. The committee made several 
changes in the method: of arbitration of 
claim disputes and also altered the sections 
relating to amount of compensation in cases 
where persons partly dependent upon acci- 
dent victims fall heir to death benefits. 
Copies of the revised tentative bills will be 
mailed in answer to requests sent to the 
secretary, Paul J. Watrous, Madison, Wis. 

All of the members of the Wisconsin com- 
mittee expect to attend the national confer- 
ence in Chicago, June 10. 


NEW COMMISSIONS FORMED 


New Jersey and Ohio have recently or- 
ganized state commissions to enquire into. 
and report legislation upon employers’ lia- 
bility at the next session of their Legis- 
latures, in 1911. The New Jersey commis- 
sion is made up of two representatives of 
the employers’ interests, two of the labor 
interests, and two of the Senate and As- 
sembly. The members are: J. William 
Clark, Newark, William D. Dickson, Mont- 
clair, Samuel Botterill, East Orange, John 
T. Cosgrove, Elizabeth, Harry D. Leavitt, 
Trenton, Walter HE. Edge, Atlantic City. The 
appropriation for incidental expenses is lim- 
ited to $1,000, and the secretary may receive 
not more than $300. 

The Ohio commission is composed of five 
members: two representatives of employers,. 
two of labor, and a lawyer. The Ohio com- 
mission is entitled to “actual and necessary- 
expenses.” 


JOTTINGS 


New Secretary of State Board.—Robert W. 
Kelso has been appointed secretary of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Charity to. 
succeed John D. Wells who served in that 
capacity for twenty-six years. Mr. Kelso. 
was graduated from Harvard in 1904, and 
from Harvard Law School in 1907. He prac- 
tised law until May, 1909, when he was 
made an instructor in debating in Harvard: 
College, and general secretary of the North 
American Civic League for Immigrants. 
His appointment as secretary of the state 
board was under the Civil Service, at the 
head of a list of twenty applicants. The- 
office is new, having been created by amend- 
ment in January. Formerly the position 
was held by an official known as “clerk of 
the board.” 


Woman Physician at Lodging House.— 
There is now a woman physician on duty 
every night at the new municipal lodging 
house in New York city. She is the first 
to receive such an appointment. A male: 
physician has for years treated the male 
lodgers when necessity required. 
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A Cool Vacation 


in the Woods 


WING to necessary absence, we are offering Birchbay Camp, the scene of the cabin colloquy 
described in last week’s Survey, for rent during six weeks beginning July 6. The camp con- 
sists of ten acres of birch, cedar and pine woods, lying directly on the shore of Lake Memph- 


remagog, twenty miles north of Newport, Vermont. 


In addition to the cabin shown above, it has a 


kitchen fully furnished, a large outdoor dining room, and adequate sleeping quarters in both 
cabins and tents. Large open fires assure comfort on the coolest days. There is a good boathouse, 
a fine bathing beach, and a tennis court. The mountains near the lake and the many beautiful 
points within a few miles radius tempt the summer dweller to walk and climb and drive. The 
camp has running spring water. Fresh vegetables and eggs come from a neighboring farm, and 
supplies from the village of Georgeville, a mile and a half away. Though Birchbay is entirely 
isolated, there are two daily mails, steamer service twice a day, direct telephone communication 
with a doctor, and telegraph facilities. This is an unusual opportunity to secure for six weeks a 
camp furnished for use in every particular. Address H. R. MUSSEY, Columbia University. 


A Special issue of the Survey on 


THE JUVENILE COURT 


Price 25 Cents 


“For disturbing the public peace.” 

4 hate issue maker splendid material for those 

wishing to organize a juvenile court, or to 
arouse or increase interest in one already exist- 
ing. Invaluable to public speakers and to those 
preparing programs on any subject connected 
with children. PRICE 

One copy, 25 cents 

10 copies at 20c. each, $2.00 50 copies at 5c. each, $7.50 
25 copies at 18c. each, 4.50 100 copies at 12c. each, 12.00 


Send check, money order or 2c. stamps to 
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THREE NOTABLE BOOKS BY 


Charles Mulford Robinson 


on Problems of City and Town 


The Improvement of Towns and Cities 


This little volume, just passed into 

its sixth printing, is called ‘‘The 

Bible of the improvement effort.” 
Price $1.25 postpaid. 


Modern Civic Art, or 
The City Made Beautiful 


A handsome and useful book, alone 
in its field. Third revised edition— 
illustrated. 

Price $3.00 postpaid. 


The Call of The City 


A dainty volume of essays on the 
city’s charm. This has been pub- 
lished only a few months. 
Price $1.25 postpaid. 


Send Check, Money Order or 2-cent stamps to 
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105 East 22d St. New York 


Please mention Tum SurvHy when writing to advertisers. 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


Conducted by the Charity Organization Society of the City of New York 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILDING 
105 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Announcement of Summer Session, Thirteenth Year 
(June 20, to July 29, 1910) 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, Director 
R. C. McCREA, 
CARL KELSEY, 
MARY E. RICHMOND, Director of Charity Organization Institute 
HOWARD BRADSTREET, Supervisor of Playground Course 
ALEXANDER JOHNSON, Supervisor of Course for Attendants 


Associate Directors 


The Summer Session of 1910 will meet in four sections, offering the following 
courses: 


Section I. THE GENERAL COURSKH, the subject of which will be The Prob- 
lems of Institutional Relief, Public and Private. Six weeks, June 20th to July 29th. 


Section Il. THE PLAYGROUND COURSE, designed chiefly for teachers and 
others who have the supervision of playgrounds and of the play-activities of chil- 
dren, or who are preparing themselves to work with children. Four weeks, July 
5th to 29th, inclusive. 


Section III. THE COURSE FOR ATTENDANTS in State Hospitals and Public 
Charitable Institutions. Designed to discuss the importance of handicraft, games 
and educational play-activities in the discipline and improvement of inmates of in- 
stitutions. Four weeks, July 5th to 29th. 


Section IV. THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION INSTITUTH, conducted by the 
Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, for the purpose of 
furnishing opportunities to those engaged in charity organization work to discuss 
their problems and the results of the observation of the district work of a New 
York City district. This Institute will be open only to those invited to participate 
in its deliberations, and ,will meet for four weeks, June 2d to June 30th. 


The Summer Session of 1910 will hold its general opening session on Mon- 
day evening, June 20th, at 8 p. m., in the Assembly Hall of the United Charities 
building. Mr. Robert W. de Forest, President of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of the City of New York, and Chairman of the Committee on Philanthropic 
Education, which is the Board of Trustees of the School of Philanthropy, will 
preside. An address on The Public Charitable Institutions of New York State 
will be given by Hon. J. Mayhew Wainwright of the State Senate of New York. 
Briefer addresses and announcements by the officers of the School, followed by an 
informal reception given to the students of the Summer Session by the Associa- 
tion of the New York School of Philanthropy, whose membership is composed of 
former students of the School, will conclude the program of the evening. 


The separate sections will meet at the places designated at 9 A. mw. on the 
date indicated for each section. All sections, however, will participate in the 
general opening meeting announced above, and in the general privileges of the 
Summer Session, which include the privileges of the Library, a number of excur- 
sions, conducted by Dr. Kelsey, to important charitable institutions and places of 
interest in social work, and certain general features, concerts and public lectures, 
of the Summer Session of Columbia University, concerning which detailed an- 
nouncements will be posted on the bulletin board of the School. Write for detailed 
circular and preliminary announcements of the program. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


